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BETWEEN CUP AND LIP. 


ee 
BY FRANOES MARY SCHOOLCRAFT. 





HE vesper service at Notre 
Dame was over. Among the last 
who left the cathedral were a 
young woman and a young man. 
They were not in company. 
The young woman came ont 
first, and walked away with the 
step and air of one who is in 
haste to arrive at home. The 
young man followed her almost 
immediately, but not closely, 
and paused a moment, looking 
doubtfally up and down the 
place, until his eye fell upon the 
receding figure of the young 
woman, whentheir sudden light- 
ing up told that it was she they 
were searching for. He started in pursuit eagerly, 





coming very near. He was not much more than 
twenty-one, this young man, and had a very hand- 
some face, of almost feminine delicacy of feature and 
complexion, but with keen, quick; haze] eyes, and a 
haughty and resolute air that were no more feminine 
than the short brown mustache that marked the 
curve of his upper lip. His dress was plain to coarse- 
ness, and of anything but a fashionable cut; but 
either the wearer had a dress far below his station in 
society, or manners far above it. The young woman, 
though she was good-looking enough, with her jet- 
black hair and eyes, nut-brown skin and ivory teeth, 
did not seem one likely to win the doubtful and dan- 
gerous compliment of being followed in the street by 
an over-devoted lover. She was certainly several 
years his senior, and her handsome, erect figure was 
a trifle more square-shouldered and strongly-built 
than belongs to the highest order of beauty. Neither 
did she look at all like a coquette, having a bright, 
energetic, practical and somewhat sarcastic face. 
For all this, the young man followed her as if his life 
and happiness depended upon keeping her in sight. 
As she entered a quiet old French street, she sudden- 
ly stopped, and looked round. Theyoung man regard- 
ing himself either as detected or invited, quickened 
his pace and joined her. 

“Is it you, Josephine?” he said, as if he had had 
any doubt upon the subject. “ I have been looking for 
you for days.” He spoke in French, but his native 
tongue was queen’s English. ‘ 

‘*T am sorry that you had no better business, mon- 
sieur,” she said, sedately; ‘‘and sorry that you have 
found me.” She spoke in French, also; queen’s 
French was her native tongae. 

“Why?” he asked, impetuously and impatiently. 

“You know why, monsieur,” she said. 

**T do not,” he answered, with the tone of one who 
does not choose to know. 

“I do, then,” said Josephine, “and I am going 
to tell you. Since my aunt died, and Mademoiselle 
Clarice has no one to take care of her but me, it does 
not become me to receive the visits of a young gen- 
tleman like you, however mach we may be honored 
by your notice.” 

She made him a courtesy, as she spoke, and slight- 
ly receded, as if to end the interview. Bat the young 
man did not acquiesce. 

“ Young gentleman ”’ he repeated. “ You do not 
call a poor engraver like me a gentleman, do you?” 

“ Exactly, a poor engraver like you. When a poor 
engraver has your air and manner, when he engraves 
for his own amusement, and not for trade and for 
money; and above all, when his name is Charles 
Crespigny, monsieur, I do call him a@ gentleman, 
whatever he may ch to vall himself.” 
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and yet cantiously, keeping her: in sight, but never. 





At the name, the young man colored, and looked 
slightly disconcerted and annoyed ; for, although that 
was his real name, he had chosen to call himself Le- 
fevre. As he did not make any remark, Josephine 
continued : 

** You did not expect to be found out. Bat I know 
all your family by sight. I have embroidered yards 
and yards for your cousin, Mies Fitz Este. I have 
seen you often when you were a boy, before you went 
to England. Now, as I suppose you wont deny being 
& gentleman, I suppose, too, that you will not follow 
me any further.” 

“Stay a minute, Josephine,” said Charles. ‘‘ Does 
Clarice say she will not see me? I know that sho 
will not without your leave; but is she displeased 
with me because I was forced to resort to disguise to 
make her acquaintance?” 

“TI might sey yes,” said Josephine; “ but I tell you 
the plain truth. Itis 1 that prevent your seeing her. 
She is very young; she knows no more of the world 
than her little white kitten. I am older and wiser. 
I know that men always lock most like angels when 
they are acting most like devils. Clarice will not be- 
lieve that of you. She is sure you are an angel 
through and through—the very angelest of angels! 
the Angel Gabriel himself! Her heart tells her so, 
and of course her heart knows more than my head.” 

“So it. does, Josephine.” : 

Then you are, in fact, St. Gabriel. Well, be that 
as it may, I wont be talked down by any one’s heart! 
—and a heart in love! Clarice keeps her own opin- 
fon, but she means to take my advice. You see, Mr. 
Crespigny, it strikes me, that when a girl is 80 hand- 
some that men fall in love with her at first sight, 
and fa}l out in consequence—when she is 80 unpro- 
tected that a lover stope her in the street, and she 
has to be rescued by the Angel Gabriel, or Mr. 
Charles Crespigny,-or some other distinguished 
stranger, who immediately becomes a furious lover 
himself—then I think she ought to retire from the 
world a little.” 

“ Retire from the world? Has she gone to a con- 
vent?” : 5 

Josephine answered that when she thought fit to 
tell him where Clarice was, she would do it without 
being questioned. 

Charles argued and persuaded in vain. Any at- 
tempt at bribery, he knew would be bribing an advo- 
cate against himself. He was the more unfortunate 
that the reputation of a certain reprobate brother of 
his, now dead, was strongly impressed on Josephine’s 
mind. The conversation would have told any listen- 
er that all the elements of a romance were concerned 
here. A foundling, adopted by Josephine’s aunt, and 
growing up into a wonderfally beautiful girl; a 
young man of a rich and proud family, who rescues 
her from an importunate admirer, and introduces 
himself under a feigned name and churacter. The 
romance of the concealment was perhaps an induce- 
ment, but the rigid guard kept over Clarice by her 
guardians, and her own reserve, made him think it 
necessary to drop a rank that would have awakened 
suspicions of his motives. He could not be a “‘ land- 
scape painter ’’ like the lord of Burleigh, for he could 
not paint, bat, luckily, he had spoiled enough litho- 
graphic stones and copper-plates, by way of amuse- 
ment, to call himself an engraver; for something ar- 
tistic he found it best to be, when he discovered that 
Clarice colored plates for a book and print-shop, and 
that Josephine was to be met there often. Clarice 
could only be approached through Josephine. She 
had been deceived once by Charles, and she was the 
harder to be persuaded now. She had been alarmed 
when she found out who he was; and when her aunt 
died, she considered it fortunate that they had to 
leave that house. She hoped that absence would 
make Charles forget his fancy. Charles did not for- 
get, however. The debate threatened to be endless. 
If Charles’s love made him more and more resolved 
to see Clarice, Josephine’s love for her, as great, 
though different, made her obstinate in refusing. At 
last Charles aeked her if she would not let him see 
Clarice, if Father Silvain, their priest, brought him 





to the house. Josephine would “{//” and there she 
stopped, as much as to say that Father Silvain would 
do no such thing, Charles thought he would. He 
would prove to them that he was not trifling with 
Clari¢e. He would marry her to-morrow. A found- 
ling! Well. Whatofit? He was glad she was a 
foundling. He might suppose, if he pleased, that she 
was a fairy changeling destined for him. What was 
he? He did not disparage his ancestors—they were 
very honorable men, some of them, he knew—buat if 
he thought about them and his position at all, it was 
only to wish that he might have amuch more distin- 
guished rank that he might give it to Clarice. He 
was barely twenty-two, and passionately in love; 
and he meant all he gait; that is all the excuse there 
is for him. Josephine believed him, but she did not 
quite give way yet. 

** Well, she said. ‘Suppose you are married to 
Clarice? What then?” 

“ What then?” 

“Yes. Whatthen? You do not mean to engrave 
for your living? O! I know that you are the son 
and heir of a rich man. Bat I don’t believe he is 
rich enough to support a daughter-in-law he does 
not like.”’ 

“ What a practical head you have, Josephine!” 

“ Experience—all experience. Naturally I am a 
fool. I know that by experience. I was married 
myself for love, and we trusted to lack for the rest. 
The luck didn’t come; the love went off to look for 
it; the husband ran after both. He has been twelve 
years looking, and I think they are all gone where 
King Saul’s asses did. That prejudiced me against 
love-matches.” 

‘‘ Twelve years, Josephine?” said Charles. ‘ You 
must have, been married about that age.” 

“T was sixteen,” said Josephine, with dignity, 
‘‘and now I am thirty. That was a compliment, 
Monsieur Charles; I thank you for the good-will; for 
the compliment, not a bit. I am not ashamed to 
own that le Bon Dieu has let me live thirty years, 
and I shan’t be ashamed to live thirty more. You 
and Clarice together cun only count eight more years 
than I, and I think you can very well wait a little 
while before you get married.” 

Charles represented to Josephine that precisely 
because the only son and heir, he was the more con- 
fident that his father would consent to any marriage 
that had no disgraceful elements in it. Josephine 
compromised by saying that if Father Silvain was 
satisfied she would be, and tried to dismiss him. No; 
he would see Clarice, and he was so imploring, s0 
persuasive and eo pertinacious, that Josephine, after 
swearing him on his honor not to stay more than 
fifteen minutes, allowed him to accOmpany her 
home,where Clarice was waiting, alittle aneasy at the 
delay of the usually prompt and punctual Josephine. 

Clarice’s beauty justified both Josephine’s jealous 
care and Charles’s passionate love. It was'a delicate 
and brilliant loveliness of the French type. The 
fair, chestnut hair was braided and wound around 
the gracefal head in a natural coronet; the broad, 
open forehead was pencilled with two long low 
arches, darker than the hair; the eyes, dark, soft 
and lustrous, and faultlessly shaped ; the mouth sim- 
ply perfect, and rich in color as a crimson rosebud. 
The eyes and lips together had an expression both 
sweeet and proud, both innocent and spirituelle (if 
there was an English word for this I would use it; 
but I know of none). There was something inde- 
ecribably winning in the face, and in the whole fig- 
ure of the girl. If you only caught a glimpse of her 
form in passing, its gracefof carriage and motion 
caught and fixed your attention. Neither did she 
cover a wicked and artful heart with her beauty, as 
the beauty usually does in stories now. She was 
good enough to be a plain heroine, who falls in love 
with everybody, and breaks her heart, while she 
does up the beauty’s muslin dresses, A little petted 
she might have been; ae to her brains, she had 
enough, but luckily for her, had had no great need 
to use them yet. Jvusephine had always spared her 
the trouble. 
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When she saw Charles with Josephine, a startled 
blush covered her whole face, and the ligbt of a smile 
came with it, that was all the welcome the most 
doubtful lover could have asked. Charles was not a 
doubtful lover—he sprang towards her, and Jose- 
phine left them alone, perhaps because the experi- 
ence of which she boasted pulled her by the sleeve. 
Fitteen minutes! That isa very short time for all 
that Charles had to say. He found fault with Jose- 
phine’s timepiece when she came in, although she 
had given him ten minutes grace. Josephine only 
asked him in return: 

“Js that all your word of honor is worth?” For 
Charles had pledged his word of honor not to abuse 
the confidence Josephine reposed in him.. 

He redeemed it, however, fully, though reluctant- 
ly, and went away. 

“Well!” said Josephine, when he was gone. It 
was an emphatic, and meaning. ‘‘ Well,” the quintee- 
sence of an oration. Clarice made no answer. She 
only looked up at Josephine. The look was another 
oration—a very eloquent one. 

‘“‘ Humph!” said Josephine, by way of commentary. 
“And when is he coming again?” 

“ He will send me word by Father Silvain,” said 
Clarice, in a soft, fluttering voice. 

“And we are very happy, are we?” said Josephine, 
cynically, but caressingly, too, and taking Clarice’s 
face between ‘her hands. ‘‘Bah! Father Silvain 
has told you over and over again how to get to heav~ 
en, and you have taken it coolly enough; but when 
he shall tell you how Mr. Charles Crespigny means 
to marry you, you will look at him as if you thought 
he knew something worth telling at last. Odear! 
dear! the fools that young girls are!” And Josephine 
threw her arms around Clarice, and began to cry to 
prove how much wiser women are at thirty than at 
sixteen. Q. E. D. 

Clarice had another lover whom she did not at-.all 
favor, but who, like the Monk of Norman Abbey, 
“would not be driven away.” This was a. young 
Frenchman named Emilion Brosseau ; the very same 
one with whom Charles had had an encounter npon 
Clarice’s behalf. He beset Clarice with even more 
violence and obstinacy than Charles himself—for no 
coldness nor refusal discouraged him. He had very 
humbly besought pardon for his rudeness, on the oc- 
casion alluded to, and Clarice had pardoned him, on 
condition that she never saw him again. Josephine 
would not admit of theslightest excuse for Brosseau ; 
she disliked him greatly. 

“That Brossean!’” she said, with an infinity of Ss. 
“If I though Clarice could love him, I would break 
my heart. He is a wicked, treacherous devil!” 

They had heard nothing of Brosseau for some time ; 
but he had overreached Josephine with all her care, 
The commodious house at a low rent, which present- 
ed itself so opportunely, when she was looking for a 
home, belonged, in fact, to him, and was placed in 
her way by his contrivance. He was frequently in 
the adjoining house, which was supposed to be for 
the time empty. Josephine and Clarice would both 
have been terrified if they had known that they were 
under his surveillance, and Clarice would have been 
overwhelmed with shame if she could have known 
that by an ingenious tube inserted in the parti-wall 
of the two houses, Brosseau had heard all that pass- 
ed between her and Charles. Brosseau was at the 
window when Charles left the house. He was eight 
or ten years older than Charles, and handsome, if 
one did not mind something so fierce, treacherous 
and sensual in his expression as to fully correspond 
with Josephine’s estimate of him, His hair, his eye- 
brows, his mustache and the tuft that pointed his 
chin, were black as coal, and blacker, in contrast to 
the pallor of his skin. He was tall, and no one could 
look at him and doubt that his muscles were strong 
and eupple as steel springs. Charles passed so close to 
him that he could have touched him, withoat notic- 
ing him in the darkness. Brosseau bent forward and 
shook his fist after him with a snarl and hiss of rage 
and threatening that was more tigerish than human. 
Charles did not hear it. He had not much percep- 
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tion just then for outward things, unless it had been 
Clarice. Brosseau, in his way, loved Clarice as much 
as Charles did, and the sight of him, and all that he 
had seen and heard, stung him to the quick, and he 
had resolved upon a scheme for gratifying love and 
revenge at the same time. He left the house by a 
back way, which led him to anarrow street. He fol- 
lowed it for some distance on foot, until it led him to 
another part of the town. There he summoned a 
conveyance with a shrill cry of ‘‘ Cartier!” sprang 
into a hack that stopped at the call, gave a rapid 
direction, and was driven oft on the road that leads 
round the mountain, until they reached a house of 
entertainment which Brosseau entered. He found 
the person he expected to see here. This was a tall, 
weather-beaten man, with a shrewd face, twinkling 
gray eyes, and equirrel-colored hair and beard; over 
fifty, but with a strong vitality manifest. He left his 
seat in obedience to Brosseau’s summons, and follow- 
ed him from the room. 

** What do you want, Emiliong?” he said, witha 
strong New England accent. “ 1’ve been looking for 
you and waiting for you, and doing all the hard work, 
and you might find some other time than when I’ve 
settled down to a little quiet, social enjoyment.” 

Brosseau assured him that he would not keep him 
long, and that he should not lose any time, for that 
he had ordered supper in a private room. This seem- 
ed to soothe his friend, and the actual appearance of 
the supper still more sv. After seeing him fairly at 
the table, Brosseau said, abruptly: 

‘*] want some money, Seth.” 

‘I reckoned you did,” said Seth, calmly, and eat- 
ing uninterruptedly. ‘*‘ When you want money, you 
look after me, and when you have got it, I have to 
look after you.” 

The dialogue, by the way, was carried on in a sin- 
gular, lingual hash, the Canadian speaking his own 
dialect for the most part, and the Yankee his, bat 
each easily and suddenly shifting to the other, the 
latter in particular, producing some very singular 
el»cutional effects, in which ‘‘ unexpectedness ” figur- 
ed largely. Their mutual understanding seemed 
perfect, nevertheless, both in language and tact. 

“You spend a sight too much money. It hasn’t 
taken you long to get rid of the heft of what it took 
the old man many years to make. However—’twas 
his own fault. I allus told him that if he kept you 
so short, you’d make the money fly all the more 
when you did get it.” 

‘* But, after all, Seth, you must own it isn’t my 
personal extravagance as much as unlucky specula- 
tion, that dipped the capital. That confounded 
* Angel of Midnight’ lost ten thousand dollars at a 
blow.” 

“That was clean agin my advice,” said Seth. “I 
never had much opinion of blockade-running. It’s 
too risky. To be sure, if you do get through, there’s 
money made; butif you slamp, like the Angel did, 
there’s just as much lost. You had better stick to 
the honest, legitimate old emuggling that your father 
made his money in. There’s more chance in it now 
than ever, since everything in the States is taxed so 
like blazes that it pays a man to come up here to buy 
a new pair of pants—if he don’t stay too long showin’ 
on ’em off, as some of ’em do.” 

Emilion made no answer to this. 

‘* By the way,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve made one discovery. 
That young whelp that called himself Lefevre is old 
George Crespigny’s son—Charles Crespigny.” 

“1 want to know!” said Seth. ‘“Crespigny Hall, 
hey? out Lachine way? Well forever! It takes 
them Crespignys! What of it, though? How’s it 
going to help on the business?” 

“It is going to help on my business,” said Bros- 
seau. ‘‘I have got the screws on that family, and I 
will give them a turn that will make them howl, and 
teach Mr. Charles Crespigny not to come in my way 
again.” 

“Don’t be so revengeful, Emiliong,” said Seth. 
“Tt aint his fault if the girl you’re so possessed after 
don’t like you. What [ say is this, if two fellows have 
a fight about a young woman, and one of ’em gets 
licked, and she wouldn’t have anything to say tohim 
if he hadn’t, he hadn’t ought to bear malice to eith- 
eroneof’em. Besides, ’taint pious, Emiliong, for it 
must have been a special dispensation that you did 
get licked, for, humanly speaking, you’re the best 
man of the two—as to muscle, I would say, not mor- 
als, for there, the Lord’knows, you aren’t much to 
bragon. Now don’t grit your teeth that way; it 
don’t look pretty, and sounds wuss; sets mine on 
edge; and I’ve heard say it spiles the inammle.” 

* You want to make me angry, Seth,” said Bros- 
seau, changing the objectionable demonstration into 
a laugh. 

‘1’ a sight rather not; it’s easy done, if I did; you 
started speaking about that fight.” 

“I did. I tell you I mean to settle accounts there. 
Iam going to see Crespigny, the father, to-night.” 

‘““What are you up to now, Emiliong? There’s a 
devil in your eye, as big as the Mountain, and 
you have been lickering him up, too. You'd bea 
sight more useful, not to say agreeable, if you was as 
sober a man as I be.” 

This apostle of temperance had been drinking 
pretty steadily for two or three hours, basing his 
claim to sobriety on only showing the effects in an 
increase of good-humor and loquacity. 

‘* Well, I shall not drink any more,” said Emilion, 
rising, with the blaze of scarlet in his dark cheeks, 
and a glitter of his black eyes and white teeth that 
had excited Seth’s remark. ‘ You let me have the 
money that is coming to me yet—two or three hun- 
dred dollars it must be.’’ 


er pocket-book, polished with long use, and fastened 
with small straps and buckles. Unrolling it, he took 
ut a handfal of bank-bills, wet his thumb, and 
counted out a hundred dollars, starting at a fifty | 
dollar bill, and tapering down until the last five was 
made up of four distinct bills. He offered this to 
Brosseau, who would have had the sum increased, 
but Seth put back his pocket-book. 
“The rest is all small bills,” he said. “I carry 
’em because it makes a big show, and makes folks 
kinder respectful, when you take ’em out, without 
being a killing thing if you happen to lose ’em one 
way or ’nother. Besides, I want to see you again, 
Emiliong—pretty soon, too, and if you get much 
money, you’!! neglect business.” 

** I'll see you again early to-morrow morning,” said 
Brosseau. 
‘* Well, so do,” said Seth. 
enough, and none too soon.” 
Brossean took his leave withont another word. The 
relations of these two men have explained themselves. 
Mr. Seth Hastings was the active agent on the part 
of the United States in certain free-trading opera- 
tions whercof Brosseau’s father had been the busi- 
ness man and capitalist in Canada. Theold French- 
man, starting at the very lowest step, had, in the 
course of seventy years, by various means, accumnu- 
lated considerable money, while Seth had also laid 
by a modest capital. Emilion Brosseau, after his 
father’s death, had spent his patrimony so impru- 
dently that he was glad to form a new partnership 
with Mr. Hastings, on terms which involved much 
more authority for the New Englander, and much 
more work for the Canadian than did the old one. 


“That will be soon 





Now we will visit Crespigny Hall, where there 
ought to be better society. Crespigny Hall was 
modelled, on a small scale, on an old Crespigny Hall 
which had gone out of the family longago. The 
family had almost gone out itself, when a Crespigny 
arose from its ashes, in Canada, and founded the new 
line now represented by George Crespigny, who had 
had +is * youthful follies,” but was now living a very 
quiet and retired life of elegant leisure. His family 
griefs were supposed to have affected him. Of sev- 
eral children, none were living but Charles; Mrs. 
Crespigny had also died within a few years. Mr. 
Crespigny would have been quite alone, but for his 
niece and ward, whose home was with him. This 
young lady bore the high-sounding name of Ernes- 
tine Fitz Este, and was supposed to be ‘‘not alto- 
gether unconnected with a very illustrious person.” 
That is to say, the name and presence of the late 
Lieutenant Colonel Ernest Augustus Fitz Este re- 
called to loyal minds those of His Rowdy Royal 
Highness Ernest Augustus Duke of Cumberland, 
and subsequently King of Hanover. Miss Fitz Este 
was to have her fortune when she was twenty-eight, 
or married, and she was so much nearer the former 
than the latter, that she felt aggrieved; because it 
was a family arrangement that she was to marry one 
of Mr. Crespigny’s sons. She had been engaged to 
the eldest until he died. It was proposed to substi- 
tute Charles. Ernestine was willing, but Charles 
was not. It was strange that Mr. Crespigny should 
insist upon it, for to say the truth, Ernestine was 
not altogether one to be desired. There was a vein 
of coarseness in her nature that neither education 
nor example could remove. It was her royal blood, 
perhaps, for those Hanoverians, though high-born 
and Protestant beyond all praise, were less pure 
and lofty in other things. Added to this, or it may 
be, identical with it, was an eccentricity—a flighti- 
ness—that might well have come from the same 
princely source. She had freaks of temper, freaks of 
patronage, freaks of piety, freaks of sentiment and 
flirtation. Mr. Crespigny feared and denounced three 
things above all others, illegitimacy, want of refine- 
ment and mental derangement. Yet he insisted on 
his only son marrying a wife that had a dash of all 
three. He had his reasons, of course; we shall see 
what they were, presently. 

Mr. Crespigny and his niece were alone. Mr. 
Crespigny, a fine-looking man, older than he should 
have been at fifty-four, with a Norman nose and a 
slighted chin. Miss Fitz Este, a pretty, faded blonde, 
looking much like a porcelain-doll. She would have 
looked more so, if she had had her complexion made 
up that evening, and if she had had the serene ex- 
pression of those statuettes. She had a wearied, 
worried look, natural enough,seeing that she had been 
wearying and worrying herself and every one con- 
nected with her, for the last fifteen years. She was 
wearying and worrying her uncle this evening. The 
secret reason was, that Charles avoided the house 
when she was in it. She could not reproach his 
father with this outright, because it was a vexation 
to him, as well as to her; but she could and did re- 
proach him with a vagueness in meaning that did 
not prevent great eloquence and strength of expres- 
sion. Mr. Crespigny was used to such humors on 
the part of his niece, and, customarily opposed to 
them, a high-bred stolidity that sometimes checked 
them for a time, and at other times, as at present, ex- 
asperated her. She grew more violent and bitter. 
Was she to kneel down and beg Charles to marry 
her? she asked. How many years longer was she to 
be kept waiting the pleasure and convenience of his 
sons? Mr. Crespigny sighed gently, and raised his 
eyes in silent protest against the prolonged attack on 
his patience, and then lowering them to Ernestine’s 
face, with a look of mild reproof, he remonstrated 
against the use of such singular language, as if her 
freedom of choice had been in any way controlled, or 
as if she had ever expressed preference for any one 





Seth slowly produced from an inner pocket, a leath- 











You know better!” said Ernestine, with a shrill- 
ness of tone and a violence of gesture that offended 
Mr. Crespigny’s sense of propriety greatly, and might 
have jarred against the nerves of a less sensitive man. 
** You know better! You may keep up theold sham 
if you like, I will not!” 

Mr. Crespigny looked at her with ironical wonder. 
“T don’t understand what you mean, Ernestine, 
and I doubt if you do yourself.” And herein he 
tonched the truth with a needle. Ernestine bit her 
lips, and looked angrily at the air. Mr. Crespigny 
thought best to abandon the defensive. He walked 
up to his niece, and spoke in a low and quiet voice. 
**I remember interfering only once, and that is now 
nearly ten years since. You eloped then with a man 
80 far beneath you in every respect, that it remains 
& ‘yonder to me yet how you ever met him. I follow- 
ed you, and brought you back, it is true; it is true, 
too, that I protested against your marrying him, but 
I did not forbid it. On the contrary, I told you that 
if, after calm reflection, you still wished to marry 
him, I would not prevent it. You assured me that 
you had taken that foolish step ina moment of an- 
ger at Edward; that you never wished to see the 
man again, nor hear his name, and that all you ask- 
ed of me was to keep Yhe secret of your attempted 
elopement. I havekept it. Perhaps I was wrong; 
perhaps I ought to have broken off your engagement 
with Edward. Is that the injustice of which you 
complain?” 

Ernestine received this thrust, from a weapon 80 
long unused that she thought it had rusted in its 
scabbard, with blank rage and discomfiture. Her 
face reddened, her eyes filled with angry tears, and 
there might have been a violent outbreak after the 
pause, if the conversation had not been interrupted. 
A gentleman wished to see Mr. Crespigny on very 
particular and pressing business. Such an announce- 
ment always disturbed Mr. Crespigny; but now he 
was more than disturbed when his eye fell on the vis- 
itor’s card; his face changed with utter and disagree- 
able surprise. His jaw fairly dropped, and his eyes 
wandered for an instant, and then he hastily ordered 
the stranger to be shown to the library. It had al- 
ready been done. Mr. Crespigny went out of the 
room. Ernestine’s own emotion had not prevented 
her from noticing his, or feeling a degree of curios- 
ity that made her regret that he had taken the card 
with him. 

The visitor was no one else than Emilion Brosseau. 
He was standing in the library when Mr. Crespigny 
entered, observing its proportions and appointments 
with critical approval. He bowed to Mr. Crespigny 
with exaggerated politeness. Mr. Crespigny was 
cold, embarrassed and civil. 

** T have not had the honor to see you for several 
years,” said Emilion in English, fluent and correct 
enough but with a strong accent. ‘ May I ask,” 
with a furtive smile, “if Miss Fitz Este is well?” 
Mr. Crespigny did not answer, and Emilion continu- 
ed: ‘I suppose you are as decided as ever that I 
am not a fit husband for that young lady. I hope 
you are not standing on my account, Mr. Crespigny? 
Pray do not let me embarrass you in your own 
house.” 

Mr. Crespigny colored slightly, as he invited his 
visitor to take a seat, and asked him if he was to un- 
derstand that he came there to propose himself as a 
husband for Miss Fitz Este. 

“You shall hear,” said Brosseau. ‘Miss Fitz 
Este, if I remember rightly, and I think I do this 
time, although I once fell into the error of thinking 
she received her fortune on her marriage, without 
conditions—Miss Fitz Este should have had her 
money any time that she married one of your sons, 
any time after twenty-five that she married anybody, 
myself or another, and any time after twenty-eight, 
married or single. She is very near twenty-eight; 
you must now be looking over your accounts and 
wondering how you can make up the sum by which 
it has decreased since Colonel Fitz Este died. I know 
the exact sum; my late father, Vespasien Barselou, 
afterwards Brosseau, having been your confidential 
agent and adviser. In short, Mr. Crespigny, you are 
in danger of being known as—” He broke off, add- 

ing, after a pause, ‘“‘you know the most genteel 
English for it—I do not know the language so0 well—I 
may offend you.” 

“Do you come here to threaten me with expo- 
sure?” said Mr. Crespigny, looking pale and wild. 

“The danger of exposure does not come from me. 
It comes from your own son. I mean tosay, Mr. 
Charles Crespigny. He ought, properly, to marry 
Miss Fitz Este. Then you would, of course, daver 
votre linge sale dane la famille. But if he fails in his 
engagement, and marries some one else, I think the 
lady would resent the slight too much to let any 
chance of revenging it pass. I see you agree with 
me. C'est une fulle tete cette femme la! Well 
then! I think I am acting like a friend to tell you 
that thisson of yours is on the very eve of marrying 
a French girl, whose face is her fortune, and who is 
hired in a picture-shop in the Rue Notre Dame, to 
show, I suppose, how much superior nature is to 
art!’ 

** Is this true, M. Brosseau?” 

*T shouldn’t have troubled either myself or you by 
coming here to-night, if it had not been. Now, Mr. 
Crespigny, do you know what to do? Do not blow 
your brains out. That would put a smirched name 
on your coffin-plate, as well as in all the newspapers. 
Do not appeal to your son’s feelings. He may be 
married before you can see him again, and an old 
father cannot appeal so strongly to a young man’s 
feelings as a young bride, you must remember your 


Mr. Crespigny only looked helplessly miserable, 
and clasped his forehead in his bands. Brossean’s 
eyes glittered, and he continued with the triumphant 
ease of a man playing out the winning cards: 

“* Here is a third way. Take the girl out of his 
way. She belongs to me, rightly, though your son’s 
proposals naturally outshone my humbier preten- 
sions. Once out of the way, you can explain at leisure 
to your son that the honor of the family depends on 
his marrying Miss Fitz Este; and in the meantime 
I shall subserve your interests by giving Mademoiselle 
Thibault equally urgent reasons for marrying me.” 
Mr. Crespigny looked at him with sudden atten- 
tion. 

“‘T have misunderstood you,” he said ; “ I supposed 
you were arguing a claim to Miss Fitz Este all this 
time.” 

Emilion laughed. 

“11” he said. ‘‘ But—yes! If your son marries 
my intended wife, it would be only fair that I should 
marry his, and I will, if he does. Then my duty asa 
husband and a citizen would imperatively demand 
my ruining you Crespignys. Conciliate me, sir! con- 
ciliate me!”’ 

‘*Certainly,” said Mr. Crespigny, with renewed 
dignity, ‘* You would bea much fitter match for— 
I mean, though still far above her expectations for—” 
“ Certainly,” interrupted Emilion, Jaughing at the 
confusion into which Mr, Crespigny had fallen in his 
desire to conciliate him. ‘‘ For no one knows who 
Clarice Thibault’s father and grandmother were, 
while all the world knows that Miss Fitz Este’s 
father and grandmother were—well! there again! I 
know what we say in Montreal, but I don’t know 
what they would say at the Court of St. James.” 
Mr. Crespigny rather disliked Emilion’s further ex- 
position of the social relations of Culonel Fitz Este 
and his mother, as understood in French Montreal, 
and changed the subject. As the result of their 
further conference will appear it need not be repeat- 
ed. Itis enough to say that Emilion went away 
triumphant. 

Meantime, Ernestine had been cooling her heated 
face and temper in the open air. A step came up 
behind her, a careless arm was thrown around her 
waist, and a careless kiss was pressed upon her lips. 
“ Ah! hal” said a voice she bad once known well; 
‘ig it truly you, my princess of Cumberland?” 
Ernestine turned, and recoiled with a faint shriek. 
*Omy God! Is it you!” she said, with unaffect- 
ed dismay. 

“Don’t be afraid of me,” said Brosseau. “I am 
not come to raise claims and make trouble—not I, 
unless 1 must; but come aside here, since I have 
met you, and let me give youa hint or two that it 
would be wise for you to follow. 1 have given Mr. 
Crespigny his lesson; one could not have a meeker 
disciple.” 

**T am amazed that you escaped being turned out 
of the house,” said Ernestine. 

** Because Iam one of those men who, the more 
they are hated in a house, the less they are kicked 
out of it; adevil that does not flee when he is resist- 
ed without taking the house away with him. You, 
for example, my princess, you hate me, you wish me 
in—Hanover, why don’t you call your servants and 
have me expelled?” 

“TI know your hold overs me, to my shame and sor- 
row,” said Ernestine; “ but I am at a loss to guess 
what it can be over Mr. Crespigny.” 

‘¢Ah! He knows to his shame and sorrow; and I 
know both to.my satisfaction and advantage. I keep 
secrets—don’t 1? If I told Mr. Crespigny’s to you, 
what security would you have that I did not tell 
yours to him?” 

“ What security have I as it is?” 

“It would not accord with my interests. Come 
this way, and 1 will let you see it would not. We 
have walked by moonlight before, Ernestine!” 

Ernestine made no answer, but laid her hand on 
his offered arm, and they disappeared in the dense 
shadows of a clump of evergreens. 

Early the next morning a close carriage stopped 
before Madame Vauvinel’s house. Josephine, look- 
ing out, to her great surprise recognized Mr. Cres- 
pigny, whom she knew by sight. 

** What does this mean?” she murmured to her- 
self, as she went to the door. Mr. Crespigny an- 
nounced himself. He wished to see Mademoiselle 
Thibault. He entered the house. 

‘*‘T know the whole story,” he said to Josephine, 
with condescension. ‘“ You are Josephine—Jose- 
phine Vauvinel—yes. I have heard, Madame Vau- 
vinel, how wisely and sensibly you have acted in re- 
gard to these foolish young people. I am obliged to 
you, I assure you. (‘Sugar-plums!” thought Mad- 
ame Josephine to herself, ** what does this mean?”) 
Please let Miss Thibault know I am here.” 

Josephine went, murmuring this time, “ Well, 
well! this is altogether a Crespigny affair. I will not 
meddle init, Every Jack must bear bis own pack.” 

Clarice was greatly agitated, and knew not what 
to make of this visit. Nevertheless, she went into 
Mr. Crespigny’s presence as fearlessly as modestly. 
Mr. Crespigny was strack by her grace and beauty. 

It made him all the more anxious to remove her from 
Charles’s way. His heart smote him a little for his 
treachery, but he easily consoled himself by believ- 
ing Clarice an interested young coquette and Bros- 
seau an honorable and injured lover. It could not 
enter into Clarice’s mind to suspect any. falsehood 
from the lips of so honorable a personage, and, above 
all, Charles’s father. Charles’s father, however, did 
not seem to be @ novice in lying. He said that all 
he desired was the happiness of his son; if marrying 











over Edward, in his lifetime, or Charles now. 


own youth well enough to guess.” 


Clarice could secure it, he should not prevent the 
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marriage; but he did not wish to have it said that 
his son had made a clandestine marriage. If it was 
known that Clarice had been received by Charles’s 
family before the marriage, and if the wedding was 
such as befitted the bridegroom’s rank, the world 
would be silenced. 

“He was wrong in trying to lead you into a secret 
marriage,’’ said Mr. Crespigny. “I hope his only 
motive was romance and thoughtless impatience. I 
shall tarn the tables upon him, however. You will 
not ohject to coming with me, Miss Thibault, will 
you? I think you must feel that such a hasty mar- 
riage as Charles proposes, is a poor compliment—as 
if a longer acquaintance could lessen his desire to 
make you his wife.” 

Clarice did not know how to answer this proposi- 
tion. She could only yield. Mr. Crespigny summon- 
ed Josephine. 

** At what hour do you expect Mr. Charles Cres- 
pigny?” he asked, as moderately as if he was not in- 
ternally trembling with impatience to be gone be- 
fore his son could arrive. 

He was greatly relieved to hear that they did not 
expect him at all that day, and in the same quiet 
way requested Josephine to pack up a few things for 
Miss Thibault; not many, for she would not require 
them. Josephine asked if she was not to accompany 
Clarice. 

** Not to-day,” said Mr. Crespigny, benignly. ‘I 
have brought Miss Fitz Este’s maid, and you had bet- 
ter remain to let Mr. Charles Crespigny know who 
has carried off the young lady.” 

Josephine acquiesced in the rationality of this. It 
all seemed fair and straightforward. Here was Miss 
Fitz Este’s maid actually in the carriage. Josephine 
knew her, having, as she had said, done yards of em- 
broidery for Miss Fitz Este. Who could imagine 
any snare init? Clarice entered the carriage, and 
was driven away, looking forward to nothing more 
terrible than surprising Charles by meeting him 
among his own family, acknowledged and protected 
as @ part of itself. Even Josephine, though she 
thought it rather a singular caprice on Mr. Cres- 
pigny’s part, was unsuspicious. Every one said that 
Mr. Crespigny would do anything for this his young- 
est and only surviving of many children, and after 
seeing Clarice, it was less strange he should be will- 
ing to call her his daughter-in-law. And then a 
father—if it had been the mother, there would have 
been a very different story. So Josephine reasoned 
until Father Silvaincame. She expected now some- 
thing more from the story of Charles and Clarice; 
but Father Silvain had brought, what she did not 
expect, an incident in her own personal history. He 
had received a letter from a priest in the United 
States. Antoine Vauvinel, Josepbine’s husband, 
who had been gone twelve years, and to whom Fath- 
er Silvain had written many times in vain in Jose- 
phine’s name to the last place where he had been 
known to be, was lying mortally ill, and had had this 
letter written to Father Silvain. If Josephine yet 
lived, and could be found, her husband implored her 
tocome to him, for that he could not die in peace 
without seeing her, and obtaining her forgiveness for 
his desertion. 

* Poor Antoine!’ sobbed Josephine. ‘I must go 
to him at once!” 

Father Silvain was about to tell Josephine that the 
letter, faultily addressed probably from some unintel- 
ligibility in Antoine’s directions, had delayed so long 
that all was probably over; but he stopped half-way 
on seeing that the reasonable and practical Josephine 
had kept a corner of sentiment around the memory 
of her husband, and that she was overcome with grief 
at this sudden breaking down of a hope that she had 
always denied entertaining him. She was going, and 
going at once, and Father Silvain changed his speech 
into an offer to accompany her part of the way, 
which she accepted—and-—“* Poor Antoine! it was 
only to-day I spoke so hardly of him!” 

So for the second time Charles Crespigny came to 
a deserted house. He went to Father Silvain. Fath- 
er Silvain was gone too. Charles thought he under- 
stood it. ‘*They have carried her away! That evil- 
minded Josephine has persuaded her that I am a 
villain! They have taken her to a convent!” With 
this idea in hia head he was not likely to guess at the 
truth. -All his searching and inquiry proved in vain 
and he went home at last; but he was eo restless and 
unquiet that Mr. Crespigny bethought himself to be 
taken ill in order to have an excuse to insist on his 
son’s remaining at home. He was really ill, but he 
made the most ofit. He was bitterly troubled in his 
mind by embarrassments at which scarcely any one 
guessed, and bitterly afraid of being found out in 
his double-dealing by his son. That stratagem con- 
cerning Clarice troubled him, too, more than he had 
expected; his instinct proved stronger than his rea- 
son, and it would look ugly tohim: He was trying 
to gather courage to tell Charles why he must marry 
Ernestine, and he could not doit, and yet the day 
was coming very near. 

Charles avoided Ernestine as much as possible. 
She saw that he did, and she determined to give him 
a stab that he would feel. Prudence told ker not to 
whisper the name of Clarice, but prudence had “but 
very little influence in Ernestine’s counsels. She 
did not show any malice; she was kind and consider- 
ate in her tone when she told him that it pained her 
to see him waating so much sorrow on an unworthy 
object. She forced him to show some curiosity, and 
then dropped the name of Clarice Thibault; pretend- 
ed not to wish to say any more, but at the same time 
went on without much pause. . 

**She had another lover, hadn’t she? One Bor- 


Emilion. It is rather a peculiar ove, I know it made 
me think of a claret-bottle. I haven’t been tamper- 
ing with clairvoyance, Charles. The clairvoyant was 
my maid. She has friends in Montreal, and they tell 
her of this belle Clarice who seems quite a distin- 
guished person. The story interested every one and 
they were quite anxious to know what decision she 
would make bet ween the rich, high-born and devoted 
lover, who should make her Mrs, Crespigny, and the 
other as devoted, possibly as rich, but not so high- 
born, who could do nothing of the kind. At last she 
learned that Mr. Crespigny was entirely dependent 
upon his father, and then she relented to M. Emilion, 
who was independent, and made him happy.”’ 

Charles quietly asked Ernestine’s authority for her 
story. She only quoted her maid, and for her maid’s 
authority, vaguely, “all Montreal.” Charles knew 
that “all Montreal ” did not say so, because he had 
heard no such story, but he could not pass it by with- 
out further inquiry. Ernestine was disappointed in 
the effect of her story. He was interested in it, and 
he even thanked her for telling him that there was 
such a rumor, and then he left her. He was going 
to Montreal, she knew. She alarmed Mr. Crespigny. 
He sent for Charles and remonstrated against his 
leaving him, but Charles only promised to return as 
soon as possible. Ernestine regretted having spoken. 
Her displeasure, as usual, fellon every one but her- 
self. She intercepted Charles and reproached him 
for leaving his father at such a time. Charles knew 
that his father was not seriously ill and said so. She 
taunted him, then, with his devotion to a girl who 
had duped and deserted him, and he was provoked 
to answer that he preferred to believe his own eyes 
rather than servants’ gossip. 

** Believe your own eyes, then!” said Ernestine, 
“Task nothing more. Go look for your bride in 
Emilion Brosseau’s arms!”? She ended with a laugh 
that rose almost to a shriek, stamped on the ground, 
and lefthim. He heard her angry sobs as she rushed 
away, and cannot be much blamed if at the moment 
he took a secret vow that, come what might of his 
love for Clarice, he would never marry Ernestine. 
He had seen too much of her transports all his life. 

He went to Montreal. Here he learned several 
things that Emilion had lett to come to his ears in 
due time. He learned that the house Josephine had 
last occupied belonged to Brosseau, that Brosseau 
had been seen coming from it the day that Clarice 
left. He tried to find Brosseau, and was introduced 
to Mr. Seth Hastings who assured him that “* Emili- 
ong” had gone to New York. His next inquiries 
elicited the fact that Josephine had gone to New 
York also, accompanied by Father Silvain; of her 
business there he did not hear, and took it for grant- 
ed it concerned Clarice. What should he do? He 
would go to New York himself. Anything was bet- 
ter than inaction. Behold him, then, en route for 
New York, with as little to guide him, after he should 
have reached that city, as the eastern princess, who 
came to England knoWing nothing of it but ‘ Gil- 
bert.” He had crossed the border, and was expect- 
ing nothing of interest to happen, when, the train 
stopping at a station, he saw Brosseau’s face flash 
past the window from which he was looking with a 
suddennese that made him start. He looked out. 
The train was already moving again, but he saw 
Brosseau spring upon the platform of the next car, 
just in time to avoid being left behind. This was 
something. He passed into the next car himself. 
Yes, there was Brosseau, sitting quietly unconscious 
of his rival’s vicinity. He had no companion. 
Charles went back to his place again and tried to 
settle definitely whether he should dismiss Brosseau’s 
idea from his search after Clarice or not. He could 
only be quite sure that it was a great relief to know 
that Clarice was not with him now. : 

He kept a watch over Brosseau, who on his part 
did not move. The train was now approaching a 
grand junction, where trunks, and branches, “and 
switches, and other such arborescent features of rail- 
ways came together. Brosseau left the cars here, 
and Charles, on impulse rather than reason, did the 
same. He might have hesitated as to his next step 
if he had not met a wheelbarrow. That unromantic 
monocycle was in some sort the car of destiny. There 
were two trunks on it whose direction cards stared 
him in the face. The one trunk was travel worn, 
and the ends were like Joseph’s coat with obsolete 
cards bearing cards of half the cities in North Amer- 
ica. The latest and freshest was inscribed with the 
name of E. Brosseau, and that of a hotel in the town 
where they now were. The other trunk was quite 
new and was consigned to the same hotel, as the 
property of Miss C. Thibault. Charles inquired his 
way to the hotel, found it bad a carriage waiting, 
and was takenthere. Mr. Brosseau did not patron- 
ize the hotel carriage, and therefore reached it be- 

fore those who did. He was not affecting any con- 
cealment, for his name stood upon the register at 
full length, when Charles looked over that volume 
to see if he had any friends stopping there. Higher 
up was the name of Miss C. Thibault,.as having been 
there some twenty-four hours. Charles inquired for 
Miss Thibault, and learned that she was not in the 
hotel at that time. It was a young lady in deep 
mourning. He inquired then for M. Brosseau. He 
could not find M. Brosseau, either, but he was well 
known at the hotel, and often stayed there for days 
together. Very much disturbed with the thought of 
the pretty young lady in deep mourning who spoke 
with a French accent, Charles left the hotel again 
and was standing on the steps, when a boy of about 
fourteen, who looked like a picture of a Spanish vaga- 
bond, but who was, nevertheless, Irish, came up to 





deaux—Bourdaloue—I forget—but the first name is 


** Mister, was you looking after the Frinchman?” | 
Charles owned that he had been looking for a | 
Frenchman, and the boy volunteered the informa- 
tion that there had been a horse and buggy, at the 
livery stable where he was employed, waiting for the 
train to come in, and that Mr: Brosseau had come 
straight there and driven away, what Jerry termed, 
* full lickaty split.” There was a lady with him, 
Jerry also deposed, and he averred that he knew 
which way they had gone, because the Frinchman 
was often there. Jerry expected a pecuniary reward 
for this information, and he received it, together 
with an order to get a horse for Charles. 

‘‘T may as well drive that way too,” he said, “and 
if I overtake him I’ll give you five dollars.” 

Jerry’s eyes sparkled. 

** You'll want a real fast one to do that,” he said; 
* but I bet I'll get you one.” 

Jerry turned and ran to the livery stable as if the 
ultimate destiny often predicted for him was at his 
heels. In the yard stood a light open wagon, and 
between the shafts a little bay mare who was co- 
quettishly tossing her head, and then lowering it as 
if to admire her own slender and symmetrical fore- 
legs, looking the while, with sidelong scorn and con- 
tempt, at a young man, with ginger-colored hair and 
whiskers, who was attempting some cajoleries pre- 
vious to getting intu the wagon. Up tw this young 
man rushes Jerry, mendaciously prompt. 

* Mister, that aint your team,” hesaid. The young 
man asserted that he had ordered it. Jerry faced 
him down that the little bay mare had been ordered 
two hours ago by a gentleman stopping at the Amer- 
ican House. The young man was not Jerry’s equal 
in force of character, and Jerry insidiously enlisted 
@ person in authority on his side, by the simple pro- 
cess of getting behind the rightful claimant and tele- 
graphing over his head, by holding up two fingers in 
the form of a V, and winking impressively. This 
mystic sign prevailed, and the man in authority 
swore that the horse ordered by the young man of 
the gingerbread hair was now harnessing in the sta- 
ble, while Jerry cut short further debate by scram- 
bling into the wagon and driving out of the yard. 
He met Charles with all the pride of conscious and 
triumphant genius, and modestly offered his services 
to drive. Charles did not need him for that purpose, 
but he did want him for a guide, and so he told him 
he might come along, and gave him the reins. This 
completed Jerry’s satisfaction, for the little bay mare 
was the jewel of the stable and he did not often get 
a chance to drive her. 

‘I wonder if I am not a fool,” said Charles to him- 
self, ‘‘ to be going hither and thither, like this, at the 
very mercy of every floating report? But anything 
is better than to sit still and be tormented by igno- 
rance and suspense.” 

The little bay mare trotted on as if she knew 
Charles’s mind. They were out in the clear country 
now. Jerry pointed forward at last. : 

‘*That’s him,” he said, *‘ I know the team as far as 
I can see it.”” 

Charles had to trust to his guide yet, for the buggy 
in advance was not an open one and he had not the 
advantage of knowing “ the team.” They fullowed, 
therefore, gaining, but not so fast as they would ona 
race-course. A country road, especially a cross-road, 
offers disturbing elements in a race which cannot 
be well introduced into a trotting-park, although 
they would-enhance the excitement by increasing the 
uncertainty. For example, in a very narrow part of 
the road, which the forward buggy had cleared, 
Charles met a heavily-loaded team for which he 
could only make room by driving upon a pile of 
stones and then stopping. After the team had passed, 
the little bay mare found her nerves so much discom- 
posed by a long board that projected from the rear of 
the load and dragged on the ground, that she had to 
stop and practise her dancing steps for some mo- 
ments before she would go on. 

Now there was a long, cool, shady vista before him, 
through the tall stems of immense pines, whose nee- 
dles had covered the ground with a thick soft mat- 
ting that mufiled the sound of the hoofs and wheels. 
They gained on the chase now. Charles was looking 
at the skirt that fluttered from the buggy and trying 
to gain a sight of the wearer through the glass at the 
back, when Brosseau’s face looked back at him with 
@ derisive laugh upon it, and the horse he was driv- 
ing started into a speed that once more threw the 
little bay mare into the distance, until she realized 
that she could not pass that aggravating vehicle be- 
fore her without doing a great deal better, and then 
her little black hoofs began to twinkle faster and 
faster, and when she caught the trample of four 
pairs of hoofs behind her, she went like the wind. 
Charles paid no attention to the pursuit that the lit- 
tle mare had noticed, until he heard a voice shouting 
behind him: 

*Halloo! you, there! If you don’t stop 1’ll shoot 
you!” 

He glanced back; so did Brosseau; but neither 
checked speed for an instant. 

** It’s the constable!” whispered Jerry, with wide- 
open eyes; meaning, as afterwards appeared, the 
sheriff. 

‘* He doesn’t want me,” said Charles, preparing to 
make a push by Brosseau. They were now between 
two embankments. At that exact instant the puff- 

ing of an engine became audible, and the glitter of 
the iron of a railway track appeared close before 
them. It was a crossing without any warning until 
you were close upon it. The engine was close upon 
it and aman with a red flag was making frantic 
signs, and shouting to Brosseau to stop. He only 





him and said, mysteriously: 


the track right before the engine so close that 
Charles involuntarily closed his eyes. When he 
opened them a long train of freight cars was trund- 
ling slowly between him and his quarry, and the 


' ttle bay mare was wild with terror and indignation. 


The wagon that had come up behind was on the 
scene also. It contained two men, one of whom ad- 
dressed Charles with authority. 

“ Well! you’re caught, you see, and you might as 
well give up peaceably.” 

“ You have made some mistake,” said Charles. 

** Not a bit,” said the other; ‘‘ you’ve beemspotted 
all the way down from Canada.” 

“ My name is Crespigny,” said Charles, 

* Chris Pinney! . Well, may be it is, but that aint 
the name you go by.” 

Charles’s impatience at these unforeseen obstacles 
did not present him in the calm of unjastly suspect- 
ed innocence. Without even inquiring of what he 
was supposed to be guilty, he accused his detainer of 
being in league with Brosseau. The officer, however, 
had the law on his side. It seemed that the author- 
ities had been fora long time in search of certain 
adroit smugglers who had avoided their vigilance 
until their detection had become a point of honor. 
Lately there had been some hope of success, and on 
this very day a telegraphic despatch had warned the 
officer that one of the gang would arrive that day 
from Canada, that he would have confederates wait- 
ing, and that he must be prevented from communi- 
cating with any one if possible, as it was feared that 
he had got trace of the line of operations which was 
to result in the discovery of the whole machinery 
that had baffled them so long. 

“And pray, sir,” said Charles, ‘am 1 the only per- 
son who arrived in your town by that train?” 

‘* The only stranger,” said the officer. 

“ IT don’t think the acuteness of the smugglers has 
been the only reason of their having escaped so long,” 
said Charles. ‘‘Do you know that gentleman who 
was in that buggy before me? Mr. Brosseau?” 

‘¢ Know Mr. Brosseau? To be sure I do! He comes 
here every summer for his health. A highly respec- 
table man and goes into the best society.” - 
** Ah!” said Charles, with a bitterness quite par- 
donable in his position. “If he finds the air of the 
place makes a respectable man of him I don’t won- 
der he comes here often. Well, Mr. Dogberry, I sup- 
pose I must go back with you if I cannot help my- 
self.’ - 

‘*‘ My name is Oxbury,” said the authority. 

“I knew it must be something like Dogberry,” 
said Charles. ‘“ Is it the custom in the United States 
for a constable, when he has a warrant in his hands, 
to drive out and arrest the first stranger that he 
meets?” 

‘* Never mind, sir,’’ said the sheriff, looking at his 
companion, a very stolid, down-looking man, who 
had not yet spoken a word. ‘“There’s evidence 
enough against you. What do you say, George?” 

George removed the cigar he was smoking, nod- 
ded emphatically, and answered briefly, in a hoarse 
bass, ‘‘ You bet.” “ 

Having exhausted the subject he comme 
smoking again. Charles looked at him, and then ad- 
dressing him directly, asked him if he knew any- 
thing of him. George nodded again. Being further 
interrogated he maintained a dead silence, at first, 
but finally said, bruskly: ‘ 

** Don’t bother. I don’t mean to say a word I ca 
help, and don’t you. I’ve got to identify you, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

Charles said no more. He saw that for this time 
the happy star that usually shone for him was not in 
the ascendant. He gave Jerry his promised reward, 
saying: . 

** It isn’t your fault that I didn’t overtake him,” 
and then addressed the officer: ‘‘ I have one consola- 
tion, Mr. Officer, and that is, while you are wasting 
your time on me, the real smuggler will have time to 
get out of your way.” 

He happened to glance at the silent witness as he 
said this, and could have sworn that the gleam of an 
internal laugh passed over his saturnine visage; but 
the look was most evanescent. Charles returned to 
the town and submitted to an examination, during 
which the man called George swore positively to 
Charles being one Daniel Edgeworth, who was im- 
plicated in the smugglery, in which it appeared that 
the witness himself had some share. Jerry was 
called upon to prove that there had been a horse 
waiting for the prisoner before the train arrived. 
His examination was enlivened by a lively debate 
between himself and the magistrate, the latter ad- 
dressing him as Jeremiah Costello, and Jerry pro- 
testing that his name was not Jeremiah, but Gerald ; 
ths point was left in abeyance, and Jerry confessed 
to his ruse, and was not believed. Charles being an 
utter stranger, and having nothing to prove his re- 
spectability, not even any baggage (for that had gone 
on to New York), had no present resource except to 
telegraph to his friends, which he was allowed to do. 
This did him no immediate good, for it appeared soon 
that the telegraph wires north and soath had been 
cut in two or three places—of which, by the way, 
Charles got the credit. He also furnished an item 
that gladdened the hearts of the local reporters, 
whose notes were in a languishing state for want of 
nutrition. The charge would in itself have been 
only a small matter of amusement to Charles, if he 

had not had his heart troubled about Clarice. If it 
was Clarice, she was evidently willingly Brosseau’s 
companion. She must have kiown him, and yet she 
gave no sign, she made no attempt to escape. What 
did it mean? Charles may be left to wonder and 





stood up and lashed the horse which sprang across 


ponder upon that question. Evidently while ho has 
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it upon his mind he will be no very agreeable com- 
panion. 

When Clarice was taken from home she was driven 
at once toa railway station. Here she was intro- 
duced by Mr. Crespigny to a young lady with a 
handsome face and a quiet and elegant dress and 
manner, whose name should have been, to make Mr. 
Crespigny a truth-teller, Mies Fitz Este. Clarice had 
never seen «Miss Fitz Este. The young lady was 
very polite, but Clarice thought slightly distant in 
manner. They were seated together in the car, and 
it wag on the way before it occurred to Clarice that 
Mr. Crespigny had disappeared, but she made no 
comment upon it. The journey, however, seeming 
longer than she had anticipated, sho ventured to 
ask her silent companion what their destination was. 
Mise Fitz Este roused herself from her abstracted 
reverie, looked at Clarice as if she had not under- 
stood the question, and then answered: 

“*To my house at Mounteagile. Itis more conven- 
able than Mr. Crespigny’s on every account.” 

Clarice could not contest this, though she had 
never heard of ‘‘ Mounteagle” before, and bad no 
idea where it might be; and she was by no means 
well enough acquainted with the localities to won- 
der if Miss Fitz Este habitually occupied a house at 
80 great a distance from Montreal as the head of 
Lake Champlain, for it was at Rouse’s Point that 
they left the cars. Mr. Crespigny had not accompa- 
nied them; neither had Miss Fitz Este’s maid. On 
leaving the cars they entered a carriage and drove 
two or three miles, stopping at a solitary-looking 
house, whose appearance scarcely answered Clarice’s 
idea of what she was to see; but then they only 
drove into a back court, so surrounded with walls, 
and offices, and tall evergreen hedges, that there was 
not a fair chance to judge of the whole exterior. It 
was evidently a house of considerable size, and of no 
very modern date. The interior also fell rather 
short of Clarice’s preconceived idea of what a house 
of any pretension would be. Miss Fitz Este made 
no comment upon its appearance. She was very 
civil and very hospitable, but Clarice did not feel at 
ease. They could not talk to each other. Long 
pauses would intervene. The weather that had been 
sullen all day grew more dreary. A thick mist with 
@ tine, driving rain closed in upon them, bringing a 
premature twilight. Clarice was glad to- accept the 
first hint that she should retire. She was shown to 
@ room that was furnished far more riehly than any 
she had ever yet seen, and which did. not harmonize 
with the rather scanty and old-fashioned, not to say 
half-wornout, appointments of the room they had 
lett. A fire was burning brightly, and the outside 
dreariness was shut out. Clarice was glad to be left 
alone. She missed Josephine so much that it made 
her heart quite heavy. She tried to persuade her- 
self that herdepression of spirits was uncalled for, 
but did not succeed so well but that she cried her- 
self to sleep like a child. When she awoke it was 
still dark. She could not sleep again, and she lay so 
long waiting for daylight, that at last it occurred to 
her that the darkness was not natural but artificial. 
She got up and went to the windows, It was in vain 
she opened the thick curtains; there were heavy 
wooden shutters closely fastened that only allowed 
@ faint and doubtful light to come through. She 
must wait, she supposed, until the rest of the house 
was stirring and some one came toher. She waited; 
waited so long that she thought the habits of Miss 
Fitz Este’s household must be exceedingly dilatory, 
or that they were showing over-consideration for her 
fatigue after yesterday’s journey. She went to the 
door, opened it and listened. There was no sound. 
She was looking out into an almost square hall with 
doors opening upon it from every side, a stair- 
case in the middle, and a skylight overhead, through 
which she could see a bright blue sky, and know that 
the sun was sbining, although its rays did not yet 
strike the skylight. There was a deadly stillness; 
the stillness of an empty house. 

“ This is very strange,” thought Clarice, and leav- 
ing the door partly open for the sake of the light, 
she went back with the intention of dressing and 
going down stairs. This was much easier thought 
than done, for, during her sleep, every article of 
clothing, even shoes and stockings, had been re- 
moved, excepting the white robe she had on, which, 
although flowing and ruffled, and abundant for any 
purpose of comfort and propriety, much more than a 

Juli dress would have been, was still not of the fash- 
ion in which a young lady would present herself in 
the parlor, above all, of a strange house. And shoes 
and stockings—does it ever occur to the great mass 
of thinkers how completely liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness would be hindered by the simple expe- 
dient of depriving any one of shoes? Clarice waited 
yet longer, until, from being only uneasy and impa- 
tient, she began to be seriously alarmed. She went 
to the head of the stairs and called once or twice, but 
there was no response. 

** Have they gone away and left me here? What 
does it mean?” She walked along the gallery and 
tried all thedoors. All were locked. She stole down 
the stairs as silently as a ghost, clinging to the ban- 
nister and ready to fly back at the least appearance 
of any stranger. She soon dismissed that fear. The 
house below as well as above was closely shut up and 
apparently deserted. The stairs led into a hall of 
the same size and shape as that above, with panelled 
walls of dark wood and no visible door, but with a 
small grating high up in one panel, which, however, 
was closed against any curiosity, could she have 
reached it, by a mask on the other side. Clarice re- 
membered passing through this hall. She tried to 

i one of the panels, but they all refused to move. 





Then she did what no true heroine would have done. 
She eat down on the lowest step of the stairs and 
burst into tears. She was disturbed by some one de- 
scending the stairs; she looked up and recognized 
Brosseau. The terror of him checked her sobs and 
dried her tears. She would have fled from him, but 
He stopped near the foot of 


there was no way open. 
the staircase. 

* Don’t be frightened, Clarice,” he said. 
only I.” 

Clarice answered to his admonition by shrinking 
into the farther corner behind the staircase. 

“ This is my house,” continued Brosseau, ‘and 
henceforward yours.” 

Clarice interrapted him with astartled cry. ‘O! 
Then it was not Mr. Crespigny—” She stopped. 

*O yes! himself and none other,” said Brosseau. 
“ Josephine knows him, as indeed she does every one 
and everything. I should not have tried to deceive 
that bien eveillee young woman. It was Mr. Creapigny 
himself. Did it not occur to you that Mr. Crespiguy 
would do anything to prevent his son’s making a low 
marriage?’’ 

** But Mies Fitz Exte!” 

Brosseau laughed. ‘‘I think Miss Fitz Este would 
have played her part with right good-will, but it 
would have been dangerous to trust her. She might 
have scratched your eyes out. We contented our- 
selves with her name and maid. The young lady 
who accompanied you was not Miss Fitz Este.” 

Clarice wrung her little hands. “O, let me go 
home!” she said. 

“Ask me prettily and perhaps I will,’’said Brosseau. 

Clarice looked up athim, and misinterpreted the 
gentleness of his expression. Certainly he tad no 
unkind feeling towards Clarice, however far he 
might be from letting her go home. 

* You will let me go,” she said, ‘I know you will. 
It cannot give you any pleasure to detain me.” 

** Indeed it does not. I hate tosee youso. I want 
you to laugh and be happy.” 

‘Then send me home.” 

“You would not be happy there. You call it 
home, but you have no home but with me. Listen 
to reason, Clarice. You have seen Mr. Crespigny 
and know to what lengths he will go to prevent your 
being his son’s wife. Imagine even that you were 
80. He is poor and so are you. You know some- 
thing of what poverty.is, but he does not. Do you 
think that he would bear it? Do you think he could 
give youa home? He would be disowned by his 
family and friends and left to his own resources; and 
what are the resources of an idle, delicate, luxurious 
boy? And you—why Clarice, the house you quitted 
in Montreal belonged to me as much as this one does. 
I tell you there is no home for you but with me—no 
refage except here.” He caught ber saddenly in his 
arms, and holding her, in spite of her struggles, con- 
tinued. ‘Another word, Clarice. You are here, in 
my house; known to be mine. No one but myself 
was in the house with you last night. I did not wish 
to alarm you; it was enough for me to know you 
were here. But when Charles Crespigny knows it— 
as he will—do you think he will make you his wife 
then? Do you think any one will believe that you 
are not here of your own free-will? Do you think 
that I can let you go, now that I have you? No,no! 
there ie no home for you but here. Any path that 
leads you away from me leads you to shame and suf- 
fering. Here you have pleasure, freedom, honor, the 
world to roam through at your will, if only I may 
be your companion. Choose between them.” 

Clarice only answered with a shriek for help, made 
clear and piercing by terror and helpless anger. 

**Hush!” said Brosseau, not roughly, but caress- 
ingly. “Noone can hear you. You cannot escape 
me. I swore I would take you from Crespigny, 
and I would rather kill you with my own hand than 
give you upto him. I would, and yet I love you 
better than he does; better far. He will give you 
up because—because I have held you in my arms, 
and kissed your lips, and, greater fool and coward 
yet, because the world will say it is so—but I, much 
as I hate him, cannot let such a thought trouble me. 
You would like to go yet? If I should let you go, 
do you know what I would do next? I would ruin 
the Crespigpys. Icando it. You shall have clear 
proof that Ican. If I have you, I can be generous— 
otherwise I neither can nor will. Come! you have 
had reason enough to satisfy the most unreasonable 
woman in the world; and after all there is only one 
that I depend on—and that is—this /” 

He clasped her closer and kissed her again and 
again, laughing softly at her useless resistance. At 
this moment a panel slid open and Mr. Seth Has- 
tings appeared in the aperture. 

**Emiliong! what in thunder are ye doin’ on? 
You’rea pretty man to put confidenceinto! Let the 
gal alone, can’t ye? Ish’d think ye’d be ashamed 
to carry on like that at your age! Don’t be scared” 
this to Clarice in Canadian—“ he shan’t do you no 
sort of harm—1’]l give him a switching myself if he 
offers to.” 

‘* What do you want here?” said Emilion, savagely. 

“ You!” answered Mr. Hastings. Then fixing his 
eyes severely on him, he continued with austerity, 
“ haven’t you lost enough by such goings on? Are 
you going to throw the helve after the hatchet? be- 
cause if you are you can jest throw a helve ye’ve 
whittled ont yourself and not one of mine. You’d 
ought to’ve been off to York State twelve hours ago 
—darn you!” 

‘Well, welll get out of here and I’ll come and 
talk to you.” 

“Get out yourself, first,” said Seth. “I'll go 
straight off and turn informer if you don’t.” 


‘Tt is 





Emilion accompanied him. ‘‘A pretty figure you’d 
cut turning informer,” he said. 

“As pretty a one as you do teasing that poor little 
Clarice the way you do,” said Seth. “I wont havo 
none of that. It’s ag’inst my principles.” 

** Your principles!” 

“ Yes sir; I know I’m in advance of the times in 
my principles about free trade and a good many oth- 
er things that the world aint quite educated up to, 
bat I’ve got good principles; we’re all born with ’em 
where I come from, and I was ‘specially privileged, 
for my father was deacon in the First Orthodox meet- 
ing-house in Doncaster to the day he died. But I 
don’t blame you so much, Emiliong, because you’re 
a Frenchman, born under British monarchical insti- 
tutions, which is enough to ruin the principles of any 
man, and you’re the son of your father and mother 
to boot, and that sp’ilt your last chance. So you’d 
best take the advice of a man who does know how to 
behave, and send Clarice back to her folks.” 

‘She hasn’t any,” said Brosseau. ‘I don’t mean 
to do her any harm. I only want her to marry me.” 

A pretty sharp conflict of opinions followed be- 
tween Mr. Hastings and Monsieur Brosseau, the for- 
mer insisting upon Emilion starting at once to attend 
to some necessary business—to find oat why a recent 
draft on New York had not been honored, and to 
take some precautions against certain important per- 
quisitions on the part of the U.S. Revenue of which 
he had been warned. Ewilion yielded at last to the 
urgency of the case, and Mr. Hastings undertook to 
detain Clarice until his return in consideration of 
his leaving at once, without seeing her again. 

Clarice had returned to the room in which she had 
passed the night. There was no way in which she 
could secure the door—no chance of escape in any 
direction. She felt all the helplessness and hopeless- 
ness of her situation. She had not been long alone 
when a step outside alarmed her. There was a 
knock at the door and a voice addressed her. She 
recognized it as that of the man who had interfered 
on her behalf. Its Yankee, translated into bad Cana- 
dian without changing the accent or scarcely the 
idiom, was unmistakable. 

**See here Marmeel Tee bow,” said the voice—I 
translate back again as habitans do not preponderate 
among my readers—* I’d like to speak to you a min- 
ute. Just come down stairs, and I'll talk to you 
through the grill.” 

Clarice hoped that he might carry his intervention 
yet further, and consented to come down to the 
grill. 

** You see, Clarice,” said Mr. Hastings, as soon as 
she appeared, “ you mustn’t fret. Emiliong wouldn’t 
stroke a pussy-cat’s fur the wrong way unless he was 
put out or had been taking something; but he has 
set his mind on marrying you, and I expe&t you’ll 
have to marry him to get rid of him. You think 
you wont? Well, come, let’s figure on that now. I 
want you should know just bow it allis. You might 
distrust Emiliong because he’s young and in love, and 
young men in love wii/ tell lies, I must admit; but 1’m 
an old fellow, and I aint in love, and I only look at the 
matter as it’s going to affect business, and so I mean to 
tell you the rights ofit. You don’t wantto marry 
Ewilion because you’d rather have young Mr. Charles 
Crespigny. But you can’t marry Charles without do- 
ing him a sight more harm than good. He’s engaged 
to marry Miss Fitz Esty, and he’s got todo it. Hold 
on! 1’ll figure it all out for you. Old Mr. Crespigny 
is a mighty high fellow, but when be was a young 
man he got into a good many pretty nasty scrapes 
that folks never knew of. He isn’t any way forcible, 
and he was fond of gambling and I don’t know what 
all that takes a man’s money oft mighty quick. He 
used to borrow money of Vespasien Barselow —you’ve 
heard of him, I dare say—he was a very smart busi- 
ness man, none too particular, and held on to every 
cent he got till it squealed. He took the name of 
Brosseau after he married Diloma Brosseau. She 
was a real handsome, genteel, high-feeting sort of 
woman, and brushed the old man up considerable; 
Emilion takes after her. But as I was sayin’, old 
Barselow knew a good many of George Crespigny’s 
tricks, and charged interest for holding his tongue 
over and above what he did for his money. Cres- 
pigny wasn ’t ashamed of doing all sorts of things, 
bat he would have been awfully ashamed of being 
found out; he did not stand right up to Vespasien 
and tell him he didn’t care a pin what he said; he 
let him black mail him like thunder, and at last he 
got so in debt that he didn’t know what todo. ‘ Why,’ 
says Barselow, ‘ there’s all that Fitz Esty property,’ 
for it had been going on so long now that Crespigny 
was getting along to be a middle-aged man. ‘ There’s 
all that property,’ says Barselow. ‘I can’t touch it,’ 
says the gardeen. ‘ What’s to hinder? says Barse- 
low. ‘ There’s a lawyer init,’ says Crespigny; ‘ he’ll 
find it out.” ‘O, snap for the lawyer!’ says Barse- 
low. ‘I’ll fix him,’ and so he did somehow, and be- 
tween them they nibbled the inside out of the prop- 
erty and just left the rind. So far as J know, all 
Crespigny has got to show for the young woman’s 
property is a tract of land that may be in the world 
somewhere, just to hold it together, and a lot of 
stocks and bonds that I should say Barselow had 
made himself if I didn’t think he could buy ’em 
cheaper than he could make em. Since then all 
that Crespigny can do is to keep up ashow, and that 
he couldn’t have done, if somebody hadn’t left Miss 
Crespigny some money just before she died. Settling 
with Miss Fitz Esty will fetch on the smash; and 
he’s got to do thatin about six weeks. She ia in love 
with Charles the worst way, and if he marries her it 
will be all right. But if he goes back on her she 
will be mad enough to eat the whole of ’em. Mr. 





Crespigny wont have a dollar of money nor a rag of 
character left, and it will be a horrible exposy all 
round. It will make Charles feel awful bad, I should 
think.” 

Clarice understood the meaning of all this well 
enough. “ What can I do?” she said. 

‘*Marry Emiliong,” said Seth. ‘It’s the best 
thing you can do, anyhow. Young Crespigny 
wouldn’t like to have it said of his wife that she 
stopped in Ewmiliong’s house—” 

Clarice interrupted him with a little sharp cry of 
physical pain. 

‘* Let me go away from here!” she said, imploring- 
ly. ‘‘ Have you a daughter of your own? Think, if 
she were in my place, how she would feel.” 

Seth stroked his beard, with a look of amusement 
mixed with a compassionate admiration. ‘“ Well, I 
have a daughter,” he said, “ but I don’t know as 
she’d take on much if Emiliong was sot on marrying 
her, I promised to keep you here until he came 
back. We're pardners, and as long as he don’t go 
against my interests I can’t go against his. Only— 
see here—Clarice—if you'll write a note to Charles, 
telling him you’ve thought better about marrying 
him, I might think about letting you go; it does 
seem kind of unfair to shut a girl up when you’re 
courting her. That’sallI cando. You think about 
it, will you?” 

Clarice said she would, and Seth left her. When 
she went up stairs again she found that some one 
had been in the room, and vpened the windows of 
that and the one adjoining; in the latter a table was 
set. Clarice went to the windows. The place was 
wild and solitary; view there wasnone. Treesclosed 
the house in on every side. She caught the gleam of 
water through them. Within the trees there was a 
garden and orchard—walled in. The windows were 
high from the ground. There was no hope of escape. 
She turned back to the interior. The second room, 
like the ‘Other, was richly furnished—far more so 
than anything that Clarice had ever seen—but it 
may easily be imagined that this gave her no pleas- 
ure, and neither did she feel inclined to eat. She 
noticed writing materials on another table, placed, 
probably, for her to write, if she chose, to Charles 
Crespigny. The sight made her think if it would be 
at all possible to secure her escape by writing as Seth 
proposed. She rejected the idea. It would only be 
@ new deceit practised upon her. 

‘If I must never see him again,” she thought, 
‘at least I will do nothing myself to separate us. 
Net while I have any hope leit. If I ever get out of 
this horrible place, and Charles tells me it is true 
that he must marry Miss Fitz Este, we can bid each 
other good-by forever; but I cannot say I will not 
marry him or that I do not love him—yet,” she add- 
ed, glancing forward to some wretched possibility 
when that lie would be the last and only sign of ten- 
derness she could ever show for Charles’s happiness. 
She fuund more consolation in putting the pen and 
ink to another use. She wrote on several slips of pa- 
per and aidressed the notes to Josephine, to Father 
Silvain and to Charles Crespigny. She hesitated at 
the last from a very natural fear of the consequence 
of a meeting between Charles and Brosseau. There 
was no harm, however, in writing the name while 
she had the materials—there was very litfle chance 
of her being able to send the note out of her hands, 
she was afraid. 

The time went slowly on. Brossean’s continued 
absence was the only comfort she had. She slept 
only by snatches that night, without lying down, 
and starting awake every time she lost consciousness. 
When days, however, passed without any hope, al- 
though without farther alarm, she began to find 
herself more courageous, though not more resigned. 
She saw no one now but a woman, who came in ev- 
ery day, but who never spoke a word, and whom she 
did not try to address. At last, one night she heard 
® movement in the house and around it. She went 
to the window, which was lett unguarded now, and | 
looked out. It was dark, but she saw a light as ofa 
lantern moving about, and heard the sound of voices. 
It ceased, and all was once more dark and silent. 
Next she heard a renewed motion in the house, and 
fancied she recognized Brosseau’s voice. Was there 
no way to escape? An idea that had often occurred 
to her, returned. She took the sheets from the bed, 
tore them in lengths and knotted them together as 
firmly as she could. One end she fastened to the 
iron staples of the shutters, and tried to resolve to 
trust herself to this suppert. She hesitated, how- 
ever, until a step in the passage, and, as she thought, 
pausing at her door, startled her into resolution. 
Better be dashed to pieces than to meet Brosseau 
again. If she might not live for Charles she had no 
fear of death. She grasped the sheet in her hands, 
and let herself drop. There was a dizzy, breathless 
moment, and then one of the knots slipped, and she 
fell, a few feet, with no hurt but the shock, and fin- 
gers a little scorched with the rapidity with which 
the improvised rope had slipped throughthem. She 
arose with a feeling of triumph, which did not last 
long. She continued to fancy that Brosseau was 
pursuing her; that be was looking from the window, 
and, crouching down, ran with all her speed. She 
was stopped by a wall. Following it, she found that 
there was no egress from the enclosure. She re- 
turned to the point from which she started, beneath 
the window, keeping close to the wall of the house. 
Her foot slipped, and she fell into the window of a 
cellar. She did not mind the bruises when it oc- 
curred to her that this might be a hiding-place, at | < 
least, foratime. Her fall had forced out the small 
sash, and she crept through the aperture upon a ticr 
of barrels, behind which she Hid herself, She had 
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barely done so when a dim reddish light gradually 
grew brighter, and she heard the steps of men, and 
the voice of Seth Hastings. They appeared to be 
carrying something. Clarice could not see the forms 
of the men, and only cowered closer. They were 








)| gone, but she did not dare to move off for a long time. 
| when she felt sure that they would not return, she 


left her corner and groped her way along the cellar, 

in hopes of finding some ontlet. She advanced so 
| far in the darkness that she began to think herself 
lost in some endless underground maze. She stop- 
ped; her heart was beating hard; her ears were 
ringing; there seemed to be a strong light streaming 
around her, and yet she could distinguish no object. 
After some moments the seizure passed away, and 
she was able to perceive that there was really a faint 
glimmer of light before, at no very great distance. 
She went on with renewed courage. The ground 
was wet and slippery under her unprotected feet, 
but she cared little for that. She reached the open- 
ing. Its lower end was flooded with water; and out- 
side only a broad sheet of water glimmering in the 
hazy starlight lay before her. There was no escape 
this way. Yes, there was a boat drawn up into the 
passage, she saw, as her eye wandered around. The 
doubtful light was clear before her eyes after the 
blackness she had just left. It was fastened securely, 
but not locked to its chain, and she could easily loose 
it. Should she venture it? Yes. Better danger, 
better death, than what she left behind. She step- 
ped into the boat, cast it loose, and with one of the 
oars shoved it with all her strength from the ground. 
It glided with a lazy, rocking motion out of the low 
entrance of the passage and out upon the clear water. 
She laid the heavy oar down again in the bottom of 
the boat, and with a long, deep sigh, fulded her 
hands, and waited for her fate. She felt no fear. 
She felt only au exultation in her freedom, that re- 
placed both hope and fear. 

Charles Crespigny had not suffered a very long de- 
tention. The very next morning brought him de- 
liverance. The revenue detective who had sent the 
warning, arrived hiwself with the information that 
this was not the man they should have arrested, and 
that it was Emilion Brosseau; the identity of the 
man had not been Known to him at the time he gave 
the warning to look ont for him. It never rains but 
it pours. A lady and gentleman had arrived last 
night from New York, who knew Charles, it was re- 
ported to him. Charles went to the hotel, wonder- 
ing who it might be. When he entered the hotel 
parlor, there was no one there but an invalid travel- 
ler, reclining on a chair by a window. It was a 
stranger to Charles, who set him down, from his 
looks, for a successtal merchant of some kind, who 
had lost his health in proportion as he gained money, 
and was a broken-down man at forty. Charles went 
to another window himself, and when he looked again 
a lady, in a handsome travelling-dress, had just gone 
up to the invalid, and was speaking to him. Some- 
thing in the manner of this lady was s0 familiar to 
Charles, that he wondered he did not recall who it 
was, when she turned her face towards him, and 
showed him that it was only the altered fashion of 
dress that had puzzled him. They hastened towards 
each other. 

** Josephine !”’ 

“Are you not surprised ?” said Josephine, laughing 
with tears in her eyes. ‘It is ridiculous and touch- 
ing, my history. My poor Antoine whom you see 
there, is a rich man. Ah! if he was only a well 
one!” 

Charles congratulated her. She accepted his con- 
gratulations, but slighted them a little to ask: 

‘*Well—where is Clarice? O, Mon Dieu!” catch- 
ing the look on Charles’s face; ‘‘ what is it?’ 

‘Where is she?” asked Charles. ‘Do yon not 
know?” 

“ Do you not know?” said Josephine; and she told 
him how Clarice had left her, forming the rapid con- 
jecture that it had been the device of Mr. Cres- 
pigny’s to separate his son and Clarice. 

“Tf that was all!” said Charles. ‘‘BotI havea 
worse fear!—that she may be with Brosseau.” 

He told her upon what his fear was founded. 

‘It was Miss Fitz Este’s maid that was with Mr. 
Crespigny,” said Josephine; “but impossible! A 
woman--a lady would never assist in such a scheme.” 

**¥ am sorry to know that Ernestine will some- 
times—when I trust she does not know what she 
does—do much that no trae woman—no lady—would 
do.” 

‘*T have heard so,” said Josephine. “ But again 
impossible! this cannot be Clarice that was with 
him! She would not go willingly with him one 
step.” 

“ Willingly—no,” said Charlee; “ but perhaps si- 
lently. But this I know—if it is so—if she goes with 
him and shuns me, it is b b *” he stop- 
ped and added, between his set teeth—“ for the same 
cause that I shall hunt him round the world, and 
shoot him like a dog wherever I find him.” 

** You will do well,” said Josephine, quietly. Here 
Antoine called queruiously to his wife; she went to 
him, and Charles, who at that moment was not ina 
frame to go through the forms of ordinary civility, 
quitted the room. A group of men were standing in 
front of the hotel. Charles caught the purport of 
their discourse. He stopped and touched the last 
speaker on the arm. 

**Did you say you have trace of Brosseau?” he 
asked. 

The revenue officer looked at his pale and excited 





“‘T said I meant to catch him dead or alive,” he 
we guardedly in matter, but not in manner. 








‘‘Take me with you,” said Charles. ‘*I want to 
meet that man.” 

“Well, he did play a rather mean trick on you,” 
said the revenue officer, who attributed Charles’s 
evident resentment against Brosseau to the adroit 
manner in which the Canadian had used him for his 
ownescape. ‘* You can go if you like. An extra 
hand or two wont come amiss; but you must stay 
with us. I shan’t let you part company again until 
after it’s all over.” 

«TI want to see the end.” 

‘© We may have a fight.” 

** All the better,” said Charles. 

The revenue officer looked at Charles again, and 
was struck by the fiery impatience that made his 
face and form quiver like those of a thoroughbred 
horse, eager to start. 

“You do look like clear grit,” he said; “I’d like 
to have you along. We're going off in the express. 
That will be up as soon as the 9.40 comes down.” 

The 9.40 brought Mr. Crespigny, to whom Charles 
hastily explained that there was no need of any in- 
terference on his part. Mr. Crespigny had been un- 
easy, he said. It was quite true; he was uneasy 
every moment now that his son was out of his sight. 
The next instant Charles asked the question that Mr. 
Crespigny expected to hear. 

© Where is Clarice Thibault?” 

‘*T—I—do you ask me?” said Mr. Crespigny. His 
story was prepared, but it would not come at once. 
It was quite as well, however, he thought; a little 
surprise that Charles should not know was quite con- 
sistent. 

Josephine entered. 

“Mr. Crespigny, where is Clarice?” she asked. 

The wandering look came into Mr. Crespigny’s 
face, that any one who had had an opportunity to 
observe him would have known betokened a lie 
struggling into definite shape. In another moment 
he looKed at ber serenely. 

‘*Did she not retarn home? No! Are you quite 
sure?” Charles was sure of that. Mr. Crespigny 
continued: ‘She left the house with that intention. 
I placed her under the care of a lady whom you 
know, Charles, but whom I will not draw into this 
business by naming, intending, if she answered the 
promise of her appearance and manner, to give you 
a pleasant surprise. She took offence at something 
she heard concerning your engagement to Ernestine, 
and left, with the expressed intention of returning 
home.”’ : - 

There was a dead silence. Then Josephine brought 
her hand down on the table, and cried out: 

* Monsieur Crespigny, that is a lie!” 

** Woman!” said Mr. Crespigny, angrily. 

*‘Itisa lie!” repeated Josephine. “I see it in 
your face. You sold her to Emilion Brosseau, for 
fear that she would be your son’s wife. Look at me 
and say it is not so!” 

The sudden charge disconcerted him. He thought 
Josephine bad some proof. His manner was not at 
all that of a man violeutly accused of a baseness of 
which he is innocent. Charles saw that it was so. 
Before another word coul i be spoken, the door was 
opened, and a hurried voice called: 

“Mr. Crespigny, if you are going with us, it is time 
to start.’’ 

**T am coming,” said Charles, 

‘ Where are you going, Charles?” 

‘To find—” he stopped when he would have said 
Clarice, and changed it to ‘*‘ Brosseau.” 

His tone said so much that his father caught his 
arm. 


+ 


* You shall not!” he said, hoarsely. ‘You shall 
not risk your life for that wretched girl.” 
‘“ My life!” repeated Charles, bitterly. “I think 


I may thank you that my life is scarcely worth hav- 
ing now. Ifit isso—you will never see me again.” 

“ You speak the truth thero,” said Mr. Crespigny, 
solemnly. ‘‘ If you go now, my blood will be on your 
head.” : 

* And what on yours?” said Charles, pausing. 

*O go!” said Mr. Crespigny. ‘‘ What is your fath- 

er’s claim against hers? Do not stay; but remem- 
ber this, I will not live dishonored. You shall know 
all, I bave taken Ernestine’s money. Iama cheat 
--a swindler—a forger—a perjurer; and you are go- 
ing to proclaim it to the world. This man, Brosseau, 
knows it. If you take Clarice from him, and refuse 
to marry Ernestine, both will tarn upon me, and I 
shall be ruined and disgraced.” 

‘* Look sharp!” called the impatient voice at the 
door. ‘ The train is starting.” 

Gol” said Josephine to Charles. “J can help 
you here, but no oue but you can help Clarice! Go!” 

Charles snatched his arm from his father’s convul- 
sive hold. 

* You have left me no choice,” he said, and was 
gone. Mr. Crespigny could only as usual sink nerve- 
lesely down before the consequences of his own mis- 
deeds—hide his face and groan. Josephine went up 


.| to him, and laid her band on his shoulder. 


* Look up!” she said. ‘* Be a man, for God’s sake! 
though you have not acted like one. I am going to 
help you, because you are the father of as bravé and 
true a man as ever lived. Iama rich woman now. 
I mean I am a rich man’s wife, and I can speak for 
my husband. Yon shall have money to replace Miss 
Fitz Este’s; Antoine can command any sum. I do 
this for Charles; perhaps he may have enongh to 
suffer without having his father—O Mr. Crespigny! 
if you wanted to put the poor child out of the way, 
why did not you kill her?”’ 

Mr. Orespigny cursed himself bitterly in reply. It 





cost him very little to do that; but that clause about 


had too much good taste to allude to it; and besides, 
he really was suffering intense mental misery at the 
time; but that speech had soothed him. Josephine 
reverted it to herself, and, quite forgetting her in- 
sulting language, Mr. Crespigny became confidential, 
and, in a well-bred way, deferential to the late em- 
broiderer, now the wealthy Madame Vauvinel, who 
maintained an unsparing supremacy that would have 
been set down as purse pride, perhaps, by any one 
who did not know that Josephine in her humblest 
days was equally if not more imperious. 





Upon the shores of Lake Champlain, a little party 
of men were ambushed in a wood on a point that 
formed one side of a small bay. Near them, but 
apart, there lay one man, scarcely drawing his breath 
and listening eagerly to their occasional muttered 
words. 

‘“‘There’s the place now, by —!’ said one, in an 
excited whisper. ‘‘ There! where that boat is com- 
ing out.” 

The hidden man, Brosseau himself, raised his head, 
and distinguished a boat detaching itself from the 
black shadows under the shore on the opposite sido 
‘Of the little bay. It glided noiselessly, without an 
oar put out, as if the occupant desired to avoid bo- 
ing heard. 

** Some cursed spy or informer,” thought Brosseau. 
‘* He shall never carry them his news.” He sprang 
up, and, before the ambushed party knew what it 
was that rushed by them, he had plunged into the 
water, and was swimming with vigorous strokes to- 
wards the boat. He soon reached it, although en- 
cumbered by the weight of his clothes. As he ap- 
proached, he saw it contained only a white-robed 
female form. He uttered an exulting laugh, as he 
seized the edge of the boat. 

Just in time, Clarice!” he said. . 

Clarice could not even scream at seeing her enemy 
rise from the water at the very moment she fancied 
herself free from him, and was hoping for rescue. She 
was overcome with disappointment. 

*T shall upset you, I am afraid,” continued Bros- 
sean. ‘ No—there—all safe—and now, ma belle, 
over the border—over the border!’’ 

He seized the oars, and began to row towards the 
head of the lake. 

“The fates are against you, Clarice,” he said. 
“Don’t you see that? I was just wishing for a boat 
—and you were wishing to escape from me—and you 
bring me what I want. You might as well give up 
now.” 

The boat shot through the water. Brosseau, as he 
emerged from the bay into the open lake, gave a 
loud, shrill call, or rather yell, evidently intended 
foran alarm. It was answered by a distant whistle. 
Clarice understood that her last hope of escape was 
gone. She started up with the desperate intention 
of throwing herself into the water. 

‘‘ What folly?’ said Brosseau, preventing her. “As 
if I should not eave you. Don’t compel me tie you 
hand and foot. It would be uncivil, I know, but I 
swear to you I will not let you escape me. Will you 
be quiet? or must I tie you?” He said this in the 
tone in which one would threaten a fractious child 
to whom he did not wish to be cross. 

Clarice saw that he could easily enough do as he 
said, and to be bound would not increase her chance 
of safety. She sat down again, postponing further 
resistance. The party on shore had seen what hap- 
pened, but only supposed that some woman of the 
smuggling rendezvous bad attempted toopen a com- 
munication with them, and had failed. Charles 
formed a different conjecture. 

* Cannot we get a boat?” he said. 

“They will be coming along presently,” said the 
leader, not quite understanding Charles’s ardor in the 
pursuit. ‘They will know by that infernal yell that 
fellow gave, that something is going on. Don’t be 
afraid. He can’t get away now.” 

‘* He’ll be over the line before long,” observed one 
of the party. 

“ The line!” said the other, with profane contempt. 
‘© 7°11 catch him wherever I can, line or no line, and 
if Queen Victoria don’t like it, she can do t’other 
thing.” : 

Ido not think that Charles was loyal enough to 
resent this acknowledged disregard for the rights of 
nations, and the private opinion of his beloved liege 
lady and queen thereupon. The diecharge of a pistol 
hastened up the reserve that was in a boat at a little 
distance, and while some of the party were landed 
near a point whose exact locality was unwittingly 
revealed by Clarice in her attempt to escape, one or 
two others, including Charles, pursued Brossean. 
Charles had pulled stroke oar in a University boat, 
but be never had rowed as he did then. They were 
approaching him ; but another large boat filled with 
men was approaching from the opposite direction, 
and a voice hailed them, warning them to keep back, 
for that the d——d Yankee revenue laws left off there, 
as they would find out soon. Every one not having 
Charles’s motive, there was a little slackening of 
exertion. 

“ Another slip between cup and lip, Master Charles 
Crespigny!’”’ shouted Brosseau, with a derisive laugh. 

** Charles, Charles!” called Clarice, stretching out 
her arms toward him. Charles started to his feet, 
and pointed a pistol at Brosseau, who answered his 
threat to fire with another jeering laugh, and stop- 
ped rowing as the other boat came abreast of him, 
and put his own arm around Clarice. 

“ Fire then!” he said. 

“© Yes!” said Clarice. ‘I would rather dio by your 





the “rich woman” bad calmed his despair. He 





The boats had met, and there was an interchange 
of shots and curses, mingled with similar sounds from 
on shore. The revenue officers had no time to at- 
tend to the capture of Brosseau, who sat looking on 
for a minute, giving some orders to his allies, and 
then took up the oars again. As he did so, Charles 
fired, and he dropped the oars again, with a savage 
curse, that told Charles that the shot had taken 
serious effect. Brosseau felt that he was wounded 
severely. He started up, and clasping Clarice in his 
arms, sprang into the water. 

“ Je ne mourrai pas seul !”” s 
There was mortal agony, despair and exulting hate 
in the piercing cry that rose over all the indescrib- 
able mixed sounds of a furious hand-to-hand en- 
counter among those flercest of animals called men. 
It came back to Charles often in after days, as he 
heard it then and saw its meaning. He was at Bros- 
seau’s side in the water. in the next instant, trying 
to wrest Clarice from him; but the desperate man 
had lost alk care for his own life. He sunk with 
Clarice in his grasp; but as they rose again, he lost 
his hold, and she was seized by Charles. Almost ex- 
hausted as Brosseau was, his purpose did not fail, 
and he tried to grapple Charles and drag him down. 
It required no great strength to elude him, however, 
and Charles felt then as if he had the force of ten 
men. They were not so far from the shore but that 
he gained it, and, worn out and dripping as he was, 
he would not have exchanged for any glory in the 
world the first moment in which he stood on the firm 
land, with Clarice safe, fairly won asa prize of battle, 
and his own henceforward and forever. 





1 do not know what you would have had Charles 
do, when the remembrance of his father’s confession 
returned to his mind. He himself decided that his 
duty to his father demanded every support and aid, 
but not to the extent of giving up Clarice and mar- 
rying Ernestine. He cut the Gordian knot by mar- 
rying Clarice as soon as they were within the limits 
of law and order again, and, returning with her to 
Montreal, as rapidly as possible afterwards. Here 
they first met Josephine, who welcomed Charles 
with an enthusiasm that-startled him a little, but 
which both Clarice and M. Vauvinel must bave par- 
doned, seeing that it was owly on behalf of Charles's 
wife that Josephine usurped for an instant her priv- 
fleged mode of greeting. She reassured Charles as 
to his father’saffairs. All he needed was ready mon- 
ey, she said, and Antoine had ready money enough, 
and wanted to spend it all in good works, and there 
was no better work than this. The truth was that 
Antoine’s conscience was very guilty as to his treat- 
ment of his wife, and he was now 89 helplessly de- 
pendent on her care and company that he let her dis- 
pose of his money as she would. q 

As to Miss Fitz Este, Josephine hinted at some 
curious suspicions, which were more than confirmed 
when an examination of Emilion Brosseau’s papers 
revealed the fact that he had actually married Ern- 
estine ten years before, believing that his marriage 
would easily put him in immediate possession of her 
money, and easily relinquishlng her when he dis- 
covered his mistake. Of the lady’s conduct, nothing 
need be said—unless it were to refer it to the taste 
for left-handed marriages, not to say bigamy, in that 
same royal family. She went to Europe after this 
transpired, and the last news of her was that she had 
married a handsome peasant whom she had taught 
toread and write. 

Clarice never turned out to be anybody’s daughter, 
but as she is supposed to be tke adopted child of the 
Vauvinels, who have money, Charles is pardoned 
his misalliance on the supposition that he married 
for the sake of the pecuniary advantage gained by 
Clarice’s husband. 

Brossean’s body was never recovered, and somo 
persons assert that he is not dead. There seems to 
be no reasonable chance of that, however, and he has 
never reappeared, even to Seth Hastings, who proba- 
bly regretted him more than any one else did. He 
gave up the free trade business for several reasons. 

‘¢ The old set is broke up,” he said. ‘ Poor Emi- 
liong has gone where we must all go—at least, I 
hope he has gone where we'll all go—”’ emended 
Seth, with a faint remembrance of his early ortho- 
doxy confusing him a little, ‘‘ and there aint any one 
just up to what he was; and I’m getting on in years ;” 
and other reasons, all of which determined Seth to 
turn his experience towards strengthening the hands 
of the government, by preventing any one else from 
practising the art which be had abandoned. When 
the taxes were low Seth said he didn’t think it made 
80 much difference: but now he didn’t think it was 
patriotic to be instrumental in keeping so much 
money out of Uncle Sam’s pocket, “ besides, the of- 
ficers had got to be so much smarter since smuggling 
bad got to be more important, that he wasn’t asham- 
ed of keeping company with ’em.” All of which 
resulted in the revelation of all sorts of devices 
by means of Seth, who is cursed all along the 
border. He also has brought to the support of the 
law his daughter, the ‘‘ Miss Fitz Este” and “ Clarice 
Thibault ” in Brosseau’s scheme, who can detect lace 
in a chignon or a panier at sixty paces. 





A recent English writer says that the distinctive 
difference between an English and purely Irish tace 
ja, that the former looks as if the hand of nature had 
been passed over it downwards while coming into 
the world, while the Irish face looks as if on that oc- 
casion, the hand had been gently passed over the 





hand, than live in the power of this man.” 


features in a contrary or upward direction. 
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A COUNTY ry FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XIV, 
IT 18 AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NOBODY GOOD. 


OF course, folks do occasionally receive letters a 
little late, if one may believe the correspondents of 
the Times, who write with such indignation to 
complain of no less than three-quarters of an hour’s 
delay in their suburban delivery; the nature of 
things compels, also, some to come to hand considera- 
bly after date, as when a missive arrives from the 
Underworld (a8 it often does), the writer of which 
may have done with either hemisphere four months 
before we get it, and learn the pvor soul’s intention 
to ‘come home ” for goud-by the next mail; but the 
delay of eleven months in the transmission of a 
missive from England to the Channel Islands was 
certainly quite unaccountable, notwithstanding the 
irregular postal arrangements of Formosa. What 
might not have happened at Redcombe Manor be- 
tween the timo of that lettér’s despatch and of its 
arrival! was the thought that now drove its recipiont 
almost frantic. And why, when she received no 
answer, did not his mother write again? Perhaps 
the old woman was dead, and his father and niece 
had been left to carry on their schemes against him 
without any opposition! Ellen might have married 
by this time, and secured an ample settlement at his 
own expense; or the old man might have died, and 
left her his sole heiress! 

One thing only presented itself to his mind in the 
shape of comfort, if such a word as comfort can be 
applied to such a mind. If he had been so long 
kept in ignorance of matters at Redcombe, they also 
—the fulks at home—were equally in the dark with 
respect to his affairs, nor were they curious, as he 
war, to learn what during the intervening period 
might have happened. He had not the character of 
&@ good correspondent; indeed, his mother and Ellen 
both knew him far too well to expect to hear from 
him about anything, while his father appeared to 
entertain no interest in him whatsoever. It would, 
therefore, not astonish the family that he should 
have delayed to communicate to them the intelli- 
gence of any occurrence,no matter of what impor- 
tance. And, perhaps, in reply to this same letter, 
and before he appeared at the Manor-house in per- 
son, he — certain news to send them of some 
moment. 

Should this news be true or false? was the ques- 
tion which, his first burst of passion having subsided, 
Mr. William Blackburn was now meditating as be 
strolled homeward. It lay within his own power to 
make it either true or fulse, and the reflection that 
in the one case he would be telling a lie did not, we 
may be sure, affect the balance by a feather’s weight. 
He had chosen purposely an indirect and untre- 
quented route across the fields, and his devious 
fuotsteps presently brought him to a very singular 
spot, which would, anywhere else but in Formosa, 
have been held in great esteem as a local lion. A 
huge circular hole, descending into what was shore 
at low tide, and sea at high, lay immediately before 
him. It was set in a green field, and the edges of 
the dreadful place were gay with wild. flowers—but 
it looked all the more terrible fur these peaceful 
accessories. The noise of the waves, when the tide 
was up, a8 now, could be heard even on so calm a 
day at a great distance off, like muflled thunder; 
and in storm, the roaring of the imprisoned sea there 
pervaded the whole isle; but not in the wildest tem- 
pest hadits foam been seen above thechasm. It 
boiled and raged as in some mighty caldron, but it 
could not boil over, by reason of the depth of the 
place, which was many hundred feet. ‘I'o this abyss 
the approach was wholly unprotected, since it had 
generally a warning voice of its own, that no one 
could fail to hear. Attracted by the sound, although 
he had heard it many a time before, Mr. William 
Blackburn once more assumed that abject attitude 
which became his character so well, and crawled on 
hands and knees tothe very brink. He had been 
told a legend of some small spaniel, which had been 
caught by the tide in this awful spot, making its way 
to the surface and escaping; but it required faith 
indeed in whomsoever had once looked down “ the 
well-hole ” to believe such a tale. The feat could 
never have been accomplished by any wingless crea- 
ture. Whatever living thing on four feet, or on two, 
might have been so imprudent as to venture in there 
while the rising tide was near the mouth, must, with- 
out doubt, have perished; while, if a man fell over 
irom above, he would either be dashed to pieces on 
the rock-strewn floor, or drowned, and presently 
carried out to sea, never to be beheld again. And 


* how easily,’’ thought Mr. William Blackburn, “ if 


he were curious, and not careful, a man might fall 
over this unprotected rim—or a woman!” 

There were two considerations, however, which 
troubled him a good deal. The tide would soon be 
going out, and leave the well-hole bare and open to 
observation both from above and below; so that if an 
accident, such as he anticipated, were to happen to 
anybody before evening, there would be some chance, 
however small, of its being discovered. This was 
certainly unlucky. Secondly, he bitterly regretted 
having acted so roughly towards his wife in the pres- 
ence of 80 many people on the beach that morning. 
This might be construed by them as a serious domes- 
tic quarrel, instead of the very usual incident that it 
really was, and, in case of her immediate disappear- 
ance, might excite suspicion against him. These 
two circumstances gave him considerable uneasiness, 
and even caused him to waver in the resolution he 


had formed, Yet he could not put off the matter in | 


hand fora more feasonable opportunity; his impa- 
tience to reach Kedcombe Manor was too feverish 
and absorbing; and there was no knowing within a 
week or two when the packet might come again. 
Moreover, although s0 entirely free from sentimental 
feelings, there was something unpleasant to him in 
the idea of sharing the same bed and board with one 
whom he had thus predestinated to disappear; and 
f, atter his plan had been effected, no matter how 
satisfactorily, he should be fated to be left for several 
days and nights alone at Formosa—within hearing 
of this well-hole music too—that he foresaw would 
bo very unpleasant also, If Mr. William Blackburn 
occasionally showed bimself careless of the interests 
and feelings of others, it must be tonfeesed that, in 
his own affuirs, he was provident and considerate in 
a very high degree. 

He had not dismissed this idea of procrastinating 
the matter in a hurry; his flesh had crept a little, 
but his judicial mind had given the proposition fair 
play. He had thought of sending a letter by the 
packet, to tell his mother that Bess had been dead 
these three months, before putting in an appearance 
at the Manor bimeelf. But, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary seclusion of the island, and the mutual 
ignorance of its inhabitants and those of the world” 
without respecting one another, he had felt this was 
a too dangerous game to play. Having therefore 
decided on his own immediate departure, there was 
no time to be lost in the arrangements. Would it be 
better—would it excite suspicion, or lull it, to secure 
his passage by the packet at once or later? He was 
already calculating the consequences of the act which 
he had resolved to perpetrate; and perhaps he 
turned his thoughts thither the more readily, since 
otherwise they would have busied themselves with 
the act itself, which was not an agreeable topic, and 
from which to say truth, he shrank. It must be 
understood that the idea of disembarrassing himself 
from his life- companion was by no means a new one 
to Mr. William Blackburn, although, until that 
morning, it had never taken any practical shape, 
and far less that terrible one which he was thus so 
averse to contemplate in detail. He had been mar- 
ried for many years, and had long regretted the cir- 
cumstance. He had got tired of his wife with the 
most fashionable speed, and even before he had 
spent that dowry of a hundred pounds which had 
been one of her chief attractions to him. She was by 
no means a lady whose character might have formed 
the backbone of a moral tract, but she was a great 
deal too good for Mr. Blackburn, and he resented it. 
She annoyed him, as we bave seen, by defending 
certain members of his family from his reproaches, 
and thereby indirectly accusing -him of ingratitude. 
She had not sympathized with his transgressions of 
the law, had always warned him of what came of 
them, and worse than all, she had proved herself a 
prophet. 

True, she had that mysterious fondness for him 
that women 80 often entertain for absolutely worth- 
less scoundrels, but that, he reasoned, was but his 
due. Moreover, it had its disadvantage, for it made 
her jealous. She was no longer pretty nor young; 
and althongh she must needs bave beon aware of her 
deficiencies in that respect, she had by no means 
evinced a dutifal resignation upon one or two occa- 
sions, when she had reason to suspect him of trans- 
terrinug his affections elsewhere. In short, she bad 
been a clog upon him at all times, and one, which so 
far from his getting accustomed to, had increased in 
weight and inconvenience yearly; and now that a 
new life had suddenly unfolded itself before him, 
which, but for her, must needs be all prosperous 
enjoyment, he had determined to free himself of her 
ouce for all. The opportunities which Formosa 
affurded for this purpose were such as he would -ur- 
tainly never meet with again; and it. seemed such a 
pity not to take advantage of them. Thetime would 
never again be 80 opportune, nor the risk—and he 
hated risk—so small. This beautiful island had 
never been shocked by the spectacle of a coroner’s 
inquest—which was greatly in his favor, to begin 
with—and he had every reason to hope that it would 
be spared that calamity upon bis account. In the 
worst possible case, what was more probable than 
that a devoted wife, deprived for the first time of her 
husband, should commit suicide; or that a lady, 
partial to wild-flowers, shouid venture too near the 
brink of the well-hele! In the best and most likely 
event, the sea would keep his secret safe forevermore. 
Thus much, in apology, or prudent reflection, crussed 
and recrossed Mr. William Blackburn’s mind, as 
he once more turned bis steps towards the harbor, 
where the little packet was still lying, as he expected, 
without any sign of immediate departure. The 
skipper and crew had gone ashore, leaving but one 
man on board, whose face was unknown to him. 

‘* What time do you sail?” inquired the intending 
voyager with an indifferent air. 

The man looked up at the sky before he answered, 
but this the other did not observe, for his eyes were 
cast down upon the pebbles, with which his feet 
were busy, though his ears were on the stretch for 
the reply. ‘‘At tour o’clock, at latest,” answered the 
sailor. ‘‘Are you going with us, sir?” 

“Yes. Send up to the inn in an hour’s time or so 
for my luggage.” 

** Very good, sir. You and your good lady will 
have the ship all to yourselves to-day, for there is no 
other passenger.” 

** My good lady, as you call her, is not coming,” 





answered Mr. Blackburn: “I shall be alone;” and 
| he turned angrily upon his heel. How should this 
| meddling idiot know that he had a wife, or think it 


of the way in which he and she were tied together, 
and it was high time he got quit of her indeed! 

He hastily climbed the bill, and crossed the little 
strip of purple moorland that lay between him and 
home. From the verge of it he could see her sitting 
on the lawn, with something in her hand, which was 
probably some foolish story-book, such ae she was 
fond of, fall of murders and the like that never really 
happen. Her back was towards him, and she could 
not hear his footsteps on the grassy lane; he drew 
quite near on the other side of the tall fachsia-hedge, 
and plucked at the blossoms nervously. He could 
now see that she was not reading, but that her fin- 
gers were busy with her lace-work, and this vexed 
him. He had, somehow, rather that his wife had 
been idling away her time, as usual, than be working 
for him; at the same time, he did not wish to appear 
displeased. He had a nod and a smile for her when 
she looked round at last and caught sight of him. 
She rose and came towards him hastily, and with a 
bright face: it was so very seldom that he regarded 
her so favorably, that she forgot in an instant his 
angry parting on the beach, and cried out with 
triumph, holding out the lace: ‘See, Bi'l, how hard 
I’ve worked! We shall be quite rich people soon at 
this rate!” 

He tried to keep his smile, but his lips twitched 
uncomfortably, and his eyes shifted beneath her 
gaze. f 

‘* What is the matter, Bill?” asked she with hesi- 
tation, and a touch of fear, for her heart misgave 
her. 

** Nothing, nothing, wench,”? answered he shortly ; 
**s0me news has come from home; that’s all.” 

‘* What! good news, Bill? and yet you do not look 
as though it were good news.” 

“* Never you mind my looks; I have got something 
to say to you. Let us walk a bit together some- 
where.” 

** Yes, Bill; I am quite ready.’’ 

** But [aw not, just yet. I have got to step in first 
and put up my things, fur I am going by the packet 
this afternoon.” 

‘* What! are we going to leave Formosa, and 80 
s00n ?” 

‘No, and yes. I don’t want you to ask questions, 
but—presently—to listen to me. In the meantime 
Iam going to pack my clothes.” 

** Your clothes, Bill and not mine? You are going 
to leave me then? I know you are—forever.”’ 

‘* What a silly fool you are! It is impossible to 
reason with one who jumps to conclusions so ridicu- 
lously. It is necessary that I should start at ounce, 
upon business; that is all.” 

‘I would wait for a day or two, if I were you, sir,” 
said a cheery voice close beside bim, which made him 
start and shiver. It was the landlady’s husband, 
with some nets upon his back, returning from the 
shore. 

“ Why the devil should I do that?” inquired Mr. 
Blackburn gruftly. 

“Why, because I have heard you say that yon are 
a bad sailor, and tie packet is likely to get a pretty 
tossing. Look out vonder—there are white horses 
for you.” 

And, indeed, although in the sheltered dell where 
they were standing, the change was almost imper- 
ceptible, the wind was rising, and had already 
changed the face of the sea. 

** Yer, it is going to be dirty weather, sir; and you 
had better be quick with your packing if you really 
mean to go, for old Gourlay will be for up sail and 
starting, before matters get worse: we shall have a 
drop of rain too, and, indeed, it’s coming on already ;’ 
and a8 he spoke, a few drops pattered on the fach- 
sias. 

“That will stop our walk,” said Mr. William 
Blackburn slowly, with his eyes fixed, not on the 
gathering clouds, but upon the rising waves. 

His landlord’s simple phrase, ‘It is going to be 
dirty weather,” had saved a life. The fact was, 
though it was still necessary that he should depart, 
he shrank from trusting himself to the sea in storm, 
with such a weight of crime upon his soul as he had 
contemplated, to sink him. Men often abstain from 
wicked actions, as well as perform them, from such 
apparently inadequate motives. This, however, was 
not Mr. Blackburn’s own reflection. He felt a touch 
of spiritual pride; a great temptation hdd presented 
itself, and he had put it away from him; there was, 
as it were, “one to him’ scored on the creditor side 
of the account, between himself and the other Ego. 
Indeed, it almost seemed tohim that he had laid 
Providence under an obligation. 

Like many other persons who have decided, some- 
what against their own inclinations, upon a merciful 
course of conduct, he now felt himself more than 
justitied in indulging his temper, and saying exactly 
what he chose to the unconscious object of his clem- 
ency. He had béen conciliatory and pleasant when 
his aim was to persuade his wife to take a little walk 

with him in the picturesque neighborhood of the 
well-hole; and now that that plan had been sudden- 
ly frustrated, he resented, naturally enough, his late 
unnecessary simulation of good humor. Moreover, 
the success of the scheme which his practical mind 
had at once substituted for his former one, was to be 
furthered by violence and passion—it was his object 
now to terrify his wife, as it had been to reassure her 
—s0 that his new rode exactly suited him every way. 

‘* Never mind packing my clothes,” commenced he 
ermfly, when they had got within doors, and she had 
reached down his travelling trunk from its shelf, and 
was about to fill it; “I’ll do that myself; sit you 
down upon that chair yonder, and listen.” She 


. 





necessary to allude to her? It was just a specimen 


bling fingers made pretence to resume her late occu- 
pation. 

“Curse the lace-work,” cried he angrily, aa he 
threw the contents of his wardrobe into the trunk, 
and stamped upon them to make them lie close; “ is 
it not work enough to listen to me?” 

“ Yes, Bill, it is indeed.” 

Her wan face and timid eyes corroborated the fact 
beyond all force of words. 

** Since that’s the case,” proceeded he coolly, ‘it 
must be a comfort to you to think that you will not 
have to listen much longer. This is the last time 
you willever have todoit. We are going tu part 
company forever, we two.” 

“To part company? What have I done, Bill? 
What have Isaid? What—I take Heaven to witness 
—have I thought, that should make you leave me? 
O Bill, I love you so, I do indeed—in spite of all—do 
not forsake me.” She threw herself upon her knees, 
and strove to catch his hand, but he drew it impa- 
tiently away. ‘‘You think you will be happier, 
more secure, and prosperous without me—I know 
you have thought so often of late—but indeed it will 
not be so. I love you for your own sake, as no one 
else, except your mother does. I can be secret as the 
grave; and I can work—O, only let me work, and 
be your slave!’”’ 

**T don’t want your work, woman.” 

‘Then you mut be rich!” cried she, involuntarily: 

‘that letter must bave brought the news your father 
has 80 long been pining for.” 
“You are right—it has,” answered the other 
bluntly; ‘‘ and you shall be rich too, or at least what 
will seem rich to you. And you shall spend the 
money here, in the place you like so much, and live 
here always.” 

** What! alone?” 

‘*That’s as you please,” said he with a brutal 
laugh. ‘‘I shall never intertere with you, whoever 
takes your fancy: and mind you never interfere with 
me, a’ ye hear! for that’s the thing I’m coming to, 
From henceforth, you are Mrs. Roberts or Mrs. any 
name you like, always excepting Blackburn. It’s 
better not to mince matters; I have had enough of 
you and to spare.” 

*O my God!” 

“ Yes, | know exactly what you are thinking. Is 
this the reward of all I have done tor him? ete. 
Well, if you choose to put it in that way, yes, it ie. 
I married you, it is true, since that seemed to be the 
best thing Icould do just then; but circumstances 
alter cases. The best thing I can do now is to become 
a bachelor.—Don’t speak, but listen; if you ever 
leave this island, or breathe one word of who you 
really are, or trouble me by any letter”—he had 
finished his packing now, and turned for the first 
time his resolute face upon her—‘ I'll kill you, I 
will, so help me.” 

“So belp you who, Bill? Will Heaven help you 
to desert a faithful wife—much less to kill her?” 

“I don’t know; perhaps the devil may instead; 
but I will do it, as suro as I stand here.” 

* You will never do it, Bill; you never, never 
could!” 

** Could I not, you fool? I could tell you something 
that would make you believe me, if it were worth my 
whi'e. At all events, hear this. When I leave this 
house, which maybe in five minutes, or maybe ina 
quarter of an hour, according to the time when this 
trunk is fetched, our two lives will be henceforth as 
separate and apart as though they never had been 
one. I shall be dead to you; and you will be dead 
not only to me, but to all other folks who do not live 
pon this island. I shall myself convey the tidings 
of your d which happened months ago—to my 
parents and to Ellen. It is not likely that any one 
else will take the trouble to ask after you; but if they 
do, I have my answer ready for them. To-morrow, 
a disconsolate widower, I shall begin to wear mourn- 
ing for you. Here is money enough to last you fora 
month or two; and before it is spent, I shall find an 
opportunity of sending you some considerable sum ; 
more than I got with you, when you were young and 
pretty, so that you will have no right to complain; 
enough, if you please, to buy yourself, even now, 
another mate.” 

For the first time for many a day the flush of 
indignation rose upon her pallid cheeks—for the first 
time she dared to hold up her thin hand to stop his 
cruel words. ‘‘ Your hate is sufficient,” said she with 
despairing calm; ‘* there is no need for insult and 
foul lies.”? 

“‘ Lies!” cried he, astounded that this worm should 
turn. ‘Are you mad, that you venture thus to 
answer me? This is a dutiful wife indeed, that has 
been mine so long! I tell lies, do 1? You don’t 
believe me when I threaten perhaps; when I told 
you, as I tell you again, that I would squeeze the 
life out of you with my hands, if ever you cross my 
path or come between me and my plans in any way- 
Then listen to this voucher for my words. I had it 
in my mind this very day—and not an hour age—to 
— What’s that?” 

There was a knock at the door, and the landlady 
appeared. ‘ There’s a sailor, sir, come from the 
packet for your portmanteau. He says that you 

must start at once, forthe ship sails immediately: 
the skipper is afraid that a gale is brewing.” 

‘There is the trunk,” cried her lodger, hurriedly; 
“let him take it.—A gale brewing? Not much of 
agale, hope. I am ready now—I will not keep him 
for an instant.—Here, my man, wake baste.—Gvod- 
by, Bess; you will remember what I told you.” He 
stepped towards her, as though to give her a parting 
embrace, but her fixed look deterred him; he had 











obeyed; and taking up the little frame, her trem- 





wished to save appearances before the landlady, yet 
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he feared what his wife’s despair might embolden 
her to say or do. So, with a nod of farewell, to which 
she made no answering sign, he tuok up his hat and 
left the house. The wind was rising rapidly, and the 
waves with it, and there was a noise in the air like 
mufiied thunder. 

‘¢ We shall have a roughish passage, sir,” observed 
his companion. ‘ When the well-hole begins to roar 
like that, italways means that mischief’s brewing 
for us sailor’s.” 

The color which rage had called upin Mr. William 
Blackburn’s cheeks, and hate had kept there, de- 
serted them at these words. What a menace would 
that noise have rung in his ears, had he carried out 
his late intention! and, even as it was, his guilty soul 
shook with terror. He could not now, as before, 
persuade himself that he had not meditated murder, 
for bad he not been within ‘a hairbreadth of confess- 
ing it to his proposed victim? 





CHAPTER XV. 
IN THE BOUDOIR, 


In the boudoir at Redcombe Manor—with which 
pleasant chamber there was a door of communication 
both with Mrs. Blackburn’s room and that of her 
granddaughter—there are seated,this autumn morn- 
ing, two fair girls, One of them is its mistress, Ellen 
Blackburn; the other is she who should have been 
its mistress, and for whom it was originally decked 
and furnished, Lucy Waller. They are both very 
soberly attired, and the latter is in slight mourning. 
Their tongues do not go so fast as those of two young 
people of their sex usually do. Each has apparently 
her own thoughts to occupy her, as well as her nee- 
dle and thread. Just now there was total silence; 
but presently, as they happen to look up from their 
work at the same moment, with a little sigh, their 
eyes meet, and Ellen perceives that those of her com- 
panion have tears in them. 

“ Dearest Lucy,” says she, “‘ this is very naughty 
of you. Did you not promise me not to fret?” 

‘Yes, dear, I did. I strive to bear up all I can; I 
do indeed. But——Ah, you don’t know.” She put 
up both her hands, and cleared from her forehead 
wearily the masses of blue-black hair that hung over 
her gipsey face. It was curious that Lucy, who had 
been nurtured so tenderly, was of so hardy a type; 
while Ellen, whose bringing up had been such as we 
have known it, was as fragile as a lily. “Iwish I 
could do that sort of plain work, Ellen, that you are 
80 quick about,” observed the furmer. ‘‘ When.one 
knows one is doing some good, and being of some use, 
the mind, I suppose, may take some interest in the 
business of the fingers; but as to this stupid filigree- 
work of mine, which papa tells me is 80 much moro 
ladylike--I might fold my hands and do nothing, so 
far as shutting out sad thoughts is concerned.” 

“ And yet your papa is quite right, my dear,” re- 
turned Ellen, smiling. ‘It is certainly very vulgar 
to employ one’s self with flannels and calico. Only, 
as for me, I can’t do anything else. Ihave no more 
idea of how to arrange those beautiful beads of yours 
than the butler. I had not the advantage of being 
brought up a lady, you know.” 

** You were born one, my dear, and therefore did 
not need it. I wish J had been born a poor girl, and 
then—and then—but no, I would rather it was as it 
is, sad as it is: ‘’°Tis better to have loved and lost, 
than never to have loved at all.’”’ 

“1 think it must be so,” said Ellen, simply. ‘‘ Even 
if I was never to see John again (which Heaven for- 
bid), I should always thank God for having permitted 
me to know and love him.” 

* And, thinking: so, it would seem to you wrong 
and wicked, would it not, even to dream of another 
lover?”’ 

* Another lover, Lucy? How can you talk so? The 
very idea is quite shocking. Have I not solemnly 
promised to be his wife—or, at all events, no other 
man’s?” 

“ But if he were dead, my dear?”’ 

“That would be just the same. At least,” said 
Ellen, interrupting herself hastily, “it seems so to 
me now, because he is alive. I don’t like even to im- 
agine such a dreadful thing as John’s death. But 
still it is quite possible, surely, and by no means 
wrong, for a young girl whose first love has been 
snatched from her on the threshold of life, to come in 
time to regard marriage with another man without 
disfavor. No one is bound to be the bride of the 
dead.” 

* Do you really think that, Ellen?” 

** Yes, I do. I do not suppose she can ever give the 
second the same sort of love she had to offer to the 
first; but she can make him a good wife, and perhaps 
even herself a happy one.” 


*, 


then turned to the window, and watched in silence 
the soft antumn rain falling upon the croquet-ground 
without. Her feelings for so young a girl were not 
very delicately strung. Her nature, like ber form, 
was somewhat robust; she was a good horsewoman, 
and had been more fond of following the hounds than 
even her dead lover was; she had more than once 
“let off” a gun; it had even been remarked in the 
county at the time of her engagement, that she would 
make a better sportsman than her husband. But 
now, a8 she sat in the very room that her dear Dick 
had taken such pains to render attractive to her, and 
looked out upon the grounds where they had so often 
walked together, and on the fields where they had 
ridden, the recollection of the days that were no 
more became too strong for her, and her tears fell fast 
as the raindrops without. 


that her companion was weeping also. It was not 
willingly that Lucy had suffered herself to be made 
friends with by Ellen Blackburn. Her own father’s 
urgent request that she should not hold herself aloof 
from the new tenants of Redcombe Hall, would not 
have sufficed to bring about an intimacy, had it not 
been for Ellen herself. She had been so importunate, 
and yet so delicate in her affectionate sympathy, that 
little by little, she had won poor forlorn Lucy’s hon- 
est heart; so completely so, that the latter and her 
father were now guests in the very house of which a 
year ago she had been the expectant mistreas; nor 
was there another heart, notwithstanding that this 
friendship was of so late growth, in which she repos- 
ed more confidence, or felt more certain of meeting 
with tender reciprocity, than Ellen’s. At times, in- 
deed, the thought that these new Blackburns, aided 
by their ally, Death, had ousted her lover from his 
home, would tinge with bitterness hor feeling towards 
the innocent girl; and, at times, the reflection, that 
Death had shown himself again this woman’s friend, 
by sparing John while he took Richard, gave her a 
passing twinge of jealousy. But on the whole, Lucy 
did Ellen justice in her heart, and loved her, and, 
now that she saw her weeping with her, for friend- 
ship’s sake and pity’s, her soul was drawn towards 
her by grateful love. 

She rose from her seat, and went up and kissed her 
tenderly. ‘‘Sister Eilen,” said she, “ your unselfish 
sorrow reminds me, by contrast, of my own selfish- 
ness. I had forgotten, until this moment, that I had 
some good news for you.” 

“What! about John?” exclaimed Ellen, brightly. 
**T am sure it must be about John!” 


news. 


read for quite another reason. 


“ Yes, darling, it is; and may it never be your lot 
to be placed, as I am, out of the reach of such good 
I mast tell you first that I found it in this 
letter of papa’s this morning, which he gave me to 
Ever since—ever 


us to dwell asunder. Why, even in ten years’ time, 
you will be quite a couple of chickens still, you 
twol’’ 

“Ten years, Lucy! How coolly you talk of such a 
terrible thing.” 

“It is not a lifetime, darling,” said the other sadly, 
*‘ though I hope you will not have to wait so long. 
But, at all events, we must get your grandfather’s 
consent to let you see him while he is with us, for 
he will certainly stay at our house when we return 
home.” 

** At your house, Lucy? O, how good of you!” 
‘Not at all, my dear. According to what Mr. Fly- 
wheel says—and I must add, that we have had a 
pretty good account of the young gentleman from 
another quarter” (here she nodded roguishly at her 
blushing friend)—“ the obligation will be on our side. 
And besides, the chief-engineer (or his substitute) 
must, of course, be his chairman’s guest; that’s a 
mere matter of business.” 

* Alas! to think that he will be so near, and yet 
that I shall not see him,” sighed Ellen. ‘“* My grand- 
father is very kind to me, as you have seen; but in 
this matter his heart*is not to be touched. It was not 
80 once; but money has made him hard.” 

‘¢ There are many things that have the same effect 
upon men’s hearts, Ellen, as the petrifying spring at 
Curlew Hall has upon whatever is put under it. 
There is money, a8 you say, for one thing; and there 
is the want of money. And it is not only grandfath- 
ers who are thus afllicted, but fathers also.” 

‘But surely your kind, genial papa would never 
behave to you so cruelly! He seems to have no will 
of his own, but only yours.” 


than ever. 


* Ah!” sighed Lucy in her turn, “‘ you are a dear 
little simpleton! Let us talk of something else.— 
Have you found ont what is the matter with dear 
Mrs. Blackburn? She seems more sad and absent 
I spoke to her twice this morning, and 


Lucy looked around the little room with a sad gaze; 


since last year, papa thought it would be ‘good for 
me,’ as he called it, to employ my mind, so I have 
filled the post of secretary to him, which my poor 
mother held, and know almost as much of his affairs 
as he does himself.” 

** How pleasant it must be to have a father’s confi- 
dence,” said Ellen. ‘ 

‘‘That depends, dear,” returned Lucy, sighing. 
© It isnot pleasant when almost every post brings 
tidings of disappointment and disaster. But there, 
that is between us two—I was wrong to say as much, 
even to you.” 

“‘ But is not your papa rich? I understood he had 
very extensive commercial transactions. It is surely 
only a matter of how much gain! And what does it 
signify, if one has but enough to live on?” 

“To live on and pay one’s debts, my dear. That is 
also important.” 

* QO dear, dear; I never dreamed of that!’ exclaim- 
ed Ellen earnestly. ‘ Cannot grandpapa help you? 
He has plenty of money now, and [ know he has a 
great respect fur Mr. Waller.” 

‘““He has at present,” observed Lucy, cynically. 
“ But since I have been a woman of business, my 
dear, I have learned what wins the respect of one 
man for another, and what loses it. No, my darling, 
you cannot help us, thank you; although, if you were 
to breathe a word of this, you might injure us very 
much. There—I am growing selfish again. See, 
here is the good news I spoke of. It is only those 
half-dozen lines that will have any interest for you; 
the rest is all estimates and calculations about the 
Mosedale Reservoir. Papa is the chairman of the 
Company, and they say that the great basin is inse- 
cure. In that case, it would cost a vast sum to re- 
pair it. The matter seemed very important, though 
this letter from the chief-engineer has made papa 
more at his ease. There is the place where he men- 
tions Mr. Denton.”? Lucy pointed with her finger to 
these words: 


“TI do not attach the least importance to the 
‘ crack wide enough to admit a penknife,’ and from 
which no water issues. I have no doubt it arises 
from the inner part of the embankment, between the 
puddle-wall and the water, subsiding a little, owing 
to the water penetrating it, and thereby making the 
top of the embankment inciine inwards. It is cer- 
tainly not worth your while to fetch me out of Wales 
to look at it; but to ease your mind, I will send a 
substitute, who will understand the matter as well 
as myself. I adjure you, like the man in the Scrip- 
ture somewhere, not to despise him on account of his 
youth, which is a fault that is sure to mend, and 
really Mr. John Denton seems to have no other fault. 
He is the cleverest—and what is of much more con- 
sequence—the most diligent young fellow with whom 
I am acquainted, and will make a mark in the world 
much bigger than the crack in your Mosedale Reser- 
voir. I have known him but a few months—we are 
employed on the same line here—but I am proud to 
call him my friend.” 


*O Lucy, how kind you are to let me see this. 
Mayn’t I cut it out?” 

‘*No; certainly not,’’ answered Lucy, laughing. 
‘The idea of suchathing! Why, that letter has to 
be shown to the Board of Directors at the next meet- 
ing, and ‘filed,’ and all sorts of things. It will be so 
much the better for Mr. John Denton, for papa says 
there’s nothing Ifke pushing one’s name about every- 
where. Mr. Flywheel is a first-rate man in his pro- 
fession, and his praise will be a fine advertisement.” 

‘And what a nice man he must be!” mused Ellen. 
‘* And what a good judge of character! He says 
Jobn has no other fault but youth.” 

* And even that is not so much amiss,” observed 





Presently, she turned round softly, and perceived 





she never answered me. 


well?” 


win a smile from her.” 


to Mrs. Blackburn about her ‘ Willy.’ ” 


Do you think she can be 


‘* Yes; she is well enough in health, I believe. She | 
tells me, too, that nothing has happened to distress 
her, but it is evident there is something wrong. Even 
your papa, who is such a favorite of hers, cannot now 


*“ Yes,” said Lucy, bitterly; ‘‘ papa always finds out 
the subject which is most pleasing to everybody, and 
converses about it as it it were his own favorite topic. 
He talks to you about clever folks who, from a hum- 
ble position, have raised thémselves to eminence by 
their scientific talents; he talks to your grandfather 
about ancestry and the great advantage of blood 
(which, I have heard him privately remark, has no 
value except to make blood-puddings); and he talks 


Ellen had it on the tip of her tongue to reprove 


expression is a little harsh. He is somewhat willfal, 
I fear, but there are many allowances to be made for 
him.” 
“Ah, I see,” said Lucy, gloomily. “I dare say, 
in bis youth, he was a good deal spoiled by his 
mother.” . 
‘*Perhaps 80, dear; although, of course, I cannot 
speak to that, he being so much older.—The weather 
seems brightening, Lucy; what say you to a walk 
across the moor?” 
Ellen spoke not only with distinctness, but with a 
certain incisiveness as well, as though she would 
have got quit of the subject. Yet once more her 
companion returned to the attack. ‘ 
** T cannot say you have painted your uncle very 
pleasingly, but ugliness, like beauty, is happily often 
but skin-deep. Doubtless, this ‘ Willy,’ upon whom 
his mother dotes so, has a kind and tender heart.” 
“ He has at least an impressionable one,” observed 
Ellen, evasively, ‘since he fell in love, and married 
young.” 
** Married!” exclaimed Lucy, laying down her bead- 
work upon her knees. “ You astonish me! How 
long, then, has he been a widower?” : 
* He is not a widower at all, my dear; his wife is 
alive.” 
Lucy Waller drew along breath. “I am tired of 
this telling of beads,” said she. ‘* You were propos- 
ing a walk; let us take one, by all means, while the 
fine weather lasts, even if we cannot get so far as the 
moor. How pleasant is the sunshine after rain!” 

Ellen had never seen her friend in such good spir- 
its; and coming with such suddenness as they did 
upon depression deeper than usual, she could not 
help noting how applicable Lucy’s last remark was 
to herself, as well as the weather. The cloud that 
had settled on the young girl’s life, for once was 
lifted high, and how pleasant was her smile after 
those tears. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 








Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 


BowrEp-LEGsS.—Bowed-legs and knocking-knees 
are among the commonest deformities of humanity; 
and wise mothers assert that the crookedness in ei- 
ther case, arises from the aftlicted one having been 
put upon his or her feet too early in babyhood. But 
a@ Manchester physician, Dr. Crompton, who has 
watched for the true cause, thinks differently. He 
attributes the first-mentioned distortion to a habit 
some youngsters delight in, of rubbing the sole of 
one foot against that of the other; some will go to 
sleep with the soles pressed together. They appear 
to enjoy the contact only when the feet are naked; 


Lucy for this cynical talk concerning her father, and 
to remark what a desirable and unselfish possession 
this gift of interesting one’s self in other people’s 
views must be, and how popular Mr. Waller justly | 
was in consequence, but that last remark of her com- | 
panion’s put all these ideas to flight. The subject of 
‘6 Willy * had never been broached between the girls | 
before. It was distasteful to Ellen on its own ac- 
count, and besides, her grandtather had strictly en- 
joined upon her not to speak of it, unless when silence | 
might be even worse policy than speech. This unex- | 
pected stirring of the skeleton in the cupboard sent a 
cold chill through her, for she felt at once that ber 
companion had a meaning in it. Lucy was far too | 
clever a girl not to know that the topic of * Willy ” 
was an unwelcome one, and too much of a gentlewo- 
man to give gratuitous embarrassment, and far less 
pain. 

Ellen did not speak, trusting that her silence might 
be a sufficient shield; but this was not to be. The 
first shaft had not been shot at a venture, and the 
second came home direct. 

“ Who is this Willy, my darling?” 

“Willy? Why, he is my uncle William; my 
grand father’s eldest son.” 

‘“*T know that much, of course; and I know besides 
that he is his mother’s pet. But why does she never 
speak of him, as other mothers do of their favorite 
sons; and why does his father never mention him at 
ali? I do not ask this from mere impertinent curi- 
osity, Ellen; I hope you know me better than to 
suppose that. But yet, if there is any valid reason 
why you should be silent—any family secret, for in- 
stance, which you ought to keep, consider my ques- 
tion as unasked. One has no right to demand a 
confidence, and least of all if it compromises others.” 

“ Nay, indeed,” answered Nelly, hastily; ‘‘ there is 
nobody to compromise in the matter. I never speak 
of Uncle William, because—because my grandfather 
has forbidden me to do so. They are, unfortunately, 
not on good terms.” 

‘‘ And on which side lies the fault?” 

‘¢ Well, on both sides, for 1 think my grandfather 
should be more forgiving. Uncle William committed 
a@ great error. He acted very, very ill, no doubt; but 
he has been punished for it.” 

*‘ Tt seems so odd,’’ mused Lucy, “ that your grand- 
father should have been at Redcombe a whole year, 
and yet that nobody should have seen his eldest son. 
You have no idea how people talk about it.” 

** Indeed,” said Ellen. ‘ Well, they will see him 
soon, for he is coming home next month. He has 
been absent from home these five years.” 

** Abroad?” 

“Yes; out of England.” 

“* What is he like, Ellen? I mean, to look at.” 

‘¢ Well, some people think him handsome. [I con- 
fess I do not. He is of middle age, tall and power- 








Lucy, gravely, “ when a cruel grandfather compels 








fully built. His features are not bad, but their 








they don’t attempt to make it when they are socked 
or slippered. So the remedy is obvious: keep the 
baby’s soles covered. Knocking-knees the doctor 
ascribes to a different childish habit, that of sleeping 
on the side, with one knee tucked into the hollow be- 
hind the other. He has found that where one leg 


| has been bowed inwards more than the other, the 


patient has always slept on one side, and the upper- 
most member has been that most deformed. Here 
the preventive is to pad the insides of the knees so as 
to keep them apart, and let the limbs grow freely 
their own way. All of which is commended to moth- 
ers who desire the physical uprightness of their 


| progeny. 





A PHENOMENON.—A phenomenon of the most ex- 
traordinary nature has lately been witnessed by the 
inhabitants of the borders of the Caspian Sea. This 
huge salt lake is dotted with numerous islands, 
which produce yearly a large quantity of naptha, and 
it is no uncommon occurrence for fires to break out 
in the works and burn for many days before they can 
be extinguished. Early last month, owing to some 
subterraneous disturbances, enormous quantities of 
this inflammable substance were projected from the 
naptha wells, and spread over the entire surface of 
the water, and becoming ignited, notwithstanding 
every precaution, converted the whole sea into the 
semblance of a gigantic flaming punch-bowl, many 
thousands of square miles in extent. The fire burnt 
itself out in about forty-eight hours, leaving the sur- 
face strewed with the dead bodies of innumerable 
fishes. Herodotus mentions a tradition that the same 
phenomenon was once before observed by the tribes 
inhabiting the shores of the Caspian Sea. 





A NEw KIND OF POWDER.—A new kind of blast- 
ing powder, called ammoniac powder, has been suc- 
cessfully used in Sweden. Its properties are quite 
remarkable from their inconsistency with each other. 
It is said to combine considerable explosive force with 
a tardy inflammability; that it cannot be exploded 
by percussion; and that it does not deteriorate from 
the effects of climate. 





BORNESE SPIDERS.— The spiders, so disgusting in 
appearance in many other countries, are here of 
quite a different nature, and are the most beautifal 
of the insect tribe. They have a skin of a shell-like 
texture, furnished with curious processes, in some 
long, in others short, in some few, in others numerous; 
but are found of this description only in thick woods 
and shaded places; their colors are of every hue, 
brilliant and metallic as the feathers of the hamming 
bird, but are, unlike the bright colors of the beetle, 
totally dependent on the life of the insect which they 
beautify, so that it is impossible to preserve them. 
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preserved as a priceless treasure, in an elaborate 
book, which will also contain the letter just received 
from her majesty. The letters from Earl] Russell are 
also preserved, who, by the queen’s order, offered 
him a place in the peerage, which he declined. The 
Institute is an elegaut monument of bis muniticence, 
and in the good it dispenses is a constantly recarring 
praise of the great public benefactor. We had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Peabody there—a modest 
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S£VERAL THINGS. 


Ever since the world began, there has been shown 
a deference for money, and toadyism towards those 
who possess it thht is not pleasant to contemplate. 
Toe spirit it evinces is by no means creditable, as it 
pats human nature in a mean position, and lays all 
of its manhood at the feet of Mammon. We show 
the spirit here to worship the golden calf, though 
not to the extent that it is done in England. There 
Dickens has delineated this temper in his character 
ot Pumblechook. He is the embodiment of the ser- 
vilo and crawling. His ‘*May 1?” to Pip, as he 
wishes to shake his hand at the time of his great 
exjectations, expresses the universal disposition to 
crawl in the dust before wealth. We have, however, 
the Pumblechook here constantly revealed to us. 
He is in oar churches, in our schools, in our societies, 
and brains have no claim beforehim. We hear his 
**May [?” in the softened tones of deferential con- 
sideration, and he stands ready to cover the extend- 
ed band with kisses, and pour his adulation into the 
money-king’s ear. Let there bea gathering, for any 
occasion, and Pamblechook will smell dollars above 
intellectual rank, come down from his seat, and give 
wealth the highest place. We have seen too many 
cases of this kind to think them merely accidental, 
but must regard them as proceeding from the innate 
disposition to worship the dollar. Those that do the 
most of it, however, are those who decry it the most 
in others; and men will rise from their knees befvre 
it, and while brushing off the dust, will stoutly con- 
tend for the dignity of true manhood, and its superi- 
ority to all other considerations. There is some rea- 
son for bowing to the dignity of transmitted wealth 
and blood; but not one whit for the same obeisance 
to the parvenu position secured through luck in sell- 
ing shoddy, or in making kerosene oil. When we 
have an empire, it will be founded on money, and 
then we “may” bend our necks to petroleum or 
parafine, but it is not time yet. 





We have just had the privilege of a visit to the 
Peabody Institate, and a view of the memorials 
thore treasured of the acts of the good George Pea- 
body, who, unlike the class alluded to in the preced- 
ing article, has made wealth serve as a means of 
general good, and not for mere personal aggrandize- 
ment and glorification, to honor whom is to honor 
one’s self. The memorials consist of the portrait of 
Queen Victoria and her autograph letter to Mr. 
Peabody acknowledging benefit to the worthy poor 
of London; the gold box from the corporation of 
London, conveying to him the freedom of the city; 
the gold box from the fishmongers of London, and 
the medal struck by order of Congress. The portrait 
of her majesty is of cabinet size, enamelled, and sur- 
rounded by a frame of gold and velvet of the most 
elegant description. The whole are in a steel fire 
and burglar proof safe, over which is a marble tablet 
bearing the inscription that they are held in ‘ per- 
petual trust” by the town. The autograph letter is 


and unpretending man—and saw in the dignity of 
lis presence the character that commands the re- 
spect of monarchs. The Institute and its trust are 
objects of great curiosity to summer sojourners by 
the seaside, and during the public hours, the street 
az front of the structure is lined with the carriages of 





visitors, An additional attraction has jast been add- 
ed to the Institute, in the Sutton memorial depart- 
ment, established by the widow of the late Eben Sut- 
ton, in memory of their late son, Eben Dale Sutton, 
whose portrait graces the walls. This, elegantly 
and massively finished and furnished in black wal- 
nut, tastefally freecoed and carpeted, is to be occupied 
by books for reference, merely, on the premises. Mrs. 
Satton has funded $20,000 for the support of the de- 
partment. It is a touching tribute of a tender 
mother for the memory of a beloved and only child. 
The Institute has a lecture room, capable of seating 
nine hundred, from the rostrum of which, by Mr. 
Peabody’s request, al! sectarian or partisan lectures 
are to be excluded. The library contains 15.000 vol- 
nmes. The whole is under the superintendence of 
Fitch Poole, Esq., who brings taste and interest for 
the public good to the task of making the Peabody 
Institute in all respects worthy the donor and the 
people he benefits. 





The Weirs” is a name known in the guide-books 
of the Northern Railroad; and here the traveller is 
greeted by the pleasant face of Captain Sanborn, of 
the steamer Lady of the Lake, as he waits the arri- 
val of the noon or evening train from Boston. The 
conductor cries “‘The Wiers,” and the passengers 
leave, to take the boat for Centre Harbor, and down 
the lake. But few know the significance of the 
name. It was hero, as we learn from Meader, that 
the Winnipesaukee Indians maintained a permanent 
fish-weir, or apquedaukenash (the reader will please 
remember the name), as they called it, at the outlet 
of the lake, where all the tribe were cordialiy invited 
to assemble for the spring and fall catch of tish, and 
all who could attended. At that day, Mr. Meader 
says, the shad was the only fish captnred. The eels 
sought maddy places, the alewives went to smaller 
and safer ponds, and the salmon took to the Pemi- 
gewaseet, which, having its source bigh up among the 
mountains, and in its course being fed by cold springs, 
deligbted that fish, while the shad chose the warm 
water of the river to the lake, where they spawned. 
The weirs were made of boulders stretched irreg- 
ularly across the river, sometimes ten or twelve feet 
apart, with nettings made of twigs stretched across 
the openings, except in one or two cases, which were 
left open for the passago of the fish. On their return, 
in vast numbers they crowded the wicker pen pre- 
pared for them, and the Indians caught them by 
boatsfull. The season of capture was made one of 
great rejoicing among the tribes. Some traces ot 
these substantial weirs still remain, though it is bard 
to recall, amid the busy scene of to-day, the aborig- 
inal glory and wild activity that then distinguished 
them, 





The election sermon, by Rev. B. ¥. Clark, of 
Chelmstord, published by authority of the State, isa 
document of great power, on the subject of “The 
Province of Law in Distinction from that of Trath.”’ 
Mr. Clark is a true reformer, and starts with the 
text from Paul, “that the law is good, if a man 
use it lawfully,” proving conclusively that all trae 
reform, from the time of Christ to the present, pro- 
ceeds from the enlargement of the trath, with which 
the law, as a reformatory agent, does not harmoni- 
ously act. From the timo the Christian church 
yielded to the seductive wiles of Constantine, who 
proceeded to enforce its principles, its influence was 
paralyzed; and it is only as the truth is lett free to 
meet error, that it can be eflicient. The Pharisees 
took issue with Christ, and argued for the law as 
reformatory, and the temperance reformers of the 
present day are the regular successors of the Phar- 
isees, and adopt their ideas. They were and are perse- 
cutors, and “Sif a disposition to persecute is a latent 
principle in human nature, as history seems to dein- 
onstrate, the attempt to us: law unlawfully, in the 
peculiar province of truth, will develop this princi- 
ple, and bring it into active and mischievous exer- 
cise,” as it bas done. 


~ AN IcE Factrory.—The ice }factory at New Or- 
leans consists of six retorts of a chemical treezing 
mixture. From these six reterts six pipes descend 
to six huge chests, which chests in turn radiate sev- 
erally off into four compartments. In each compart- 
ment are long, thin tin cases, seven on one side and 
eight on the other. This makiug a total of fifty-six 
cases in a box, and there being four boxes to a chest, 
and six chests to a factory, it followa that, at fall 
blast, this southern ice factory can turn out 1344 
cakes of ice eighteen inches long, twelve broad, and 
two thick, at the completion of each process. The 
ice is much colder than that frozen naturally, and 
lasta much longer. The factory isa joint stock en- 
terprise, and the property is exceedingly lucrative. 


BALLOU'’S MAGAZINE —A subscriber to Ballou’s 
Monthly Magazine, in writing from Oakland, New 
York, says: “ Il am quite captivated with your mag- 
azine. Any one who can read BALLOU'S without 
being pleased, should go without literary matter. 
It is a serial that is worthy of being introduced in- 
to any family in the country, and I will do what I 
can to farther such a desirable end.” 

We are constantly receiving hundreds of just such 
enthusiastic letters from patrons, which proves that 
if our magazine is cheap, it is good. 
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PRETTY TRUE.—Some author says that one of the 
uses of ativersity is to bring us out. That’s true— 
particularly at the knees and elbows. 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


Tne ADVFENUTRES OF PHILIP ON His WaAy 
THROUGH THE WORLD: showing who Robbed 
Him, who Helped Him, and who Passed Him By. 
To which is now prefixed A SHABBY GENTEFL 
Srory. By W. M. Thackeray. Household Eui- 
tion. Boeton: Fields, Osgood & Co., successors to 
Ticknor & Fields. 


This is the sixth, and last volume of the series 
promised, and well have the publishers performed 
their task, presenting an edition so beautifal and so 
cheap of the works of the great satirist. We are 
pleased to learn that the miscellaneous worke will be 
gathered and published in the same form, and thus 
the library may be enriched with a harmonious and 
unbroken edition of his entire works. No book has 
been presented to the public with more claims upon 
its favorable consideration, and the demand for it at- 
tests to its appreciation. Like all the publications of 
this house this edition is characterized by excellence 
of print, binding, and, above all, of correctness, in 
which particular it takes bigh rank. 





Tht YELLOWPLUsSH PAPERS. By William M. 
Thackeray, author of ‘* Vanity Fair,” etc. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 

The exquisite humor of this work, describing, 
from the servant’s standpoint, the faults and follies 
of the master, vill be relished in the familiar and 
convenient form in which the Appletons have pub- 
lished it. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


Tre SUBJFCTION OF WoMEN. By John Stuart 

Mill. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

The object of this work, by the author’s own state- 
ment, is toexplain the grounds of his opinion re- 
garding the fact that ‘‘ the principle which regulates 
the existing relatims between the two sexes andthe 
legal subordination of one sex to the other—is wrong 
in itseif, and now one of the chief hindrances to hu- 
man iwprovement; and that it ought to be replaced 
by a principle of perfect equality, admitting no pow- 
er or privilege on the one side, nor disability on the 
other.” Upon this text he makes a strong argument, 
which will have a timely bearing on the question at 
issue here. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

Warwick; oR, Tie Lost NATIONALITIES OF 

AMERICA. A Novel By Manstield Tracy Wal- 


worth, author of “ Hotepur,” “ Zulu,” etc., etc. 
New York: G. W. Carleton. 


What the “ Lost Nationalities of America ” has to 
do with this book it is hard for the reader to. see, and 
the relevancy of the title—'‘ Warwick ”—is almost 
as obscure, the horse with that title, which is a part 
of the hervine’s menage, being of about the same 
account as “Snyder,” in Rip Van Winkle, he being 
only a dog. Warwick was only a horse. The book 
is a bulky volume of nearly five hundred pages, and 
though possessing much interest, and is scholarly, 
and vital occasionally with power bordering on the 
electric in its effect upon the reader, it is heavy for 
the most part—‘‘ talky,” the stagers call it—and pe- 
dantic, degenerating at times into a suapicion of 
“ spoonyness.” The hero is like a character cf the 
Charles Grandison period--eloquent and classical, 
but more than of the earth earthy, the heroine splen- 
did, while the loves of the twain, grown in darkness, 
and poverty, and doubt, on his part, and mystery on 
hers, end in a finalo that redeems much of the turgid 
and laborious that leads to it. The characters are 
few, and not over-well drawn, the interest centering, 
as in a show-piece, on the two principals. The book 
is dedicated to Morris Phillips, Esq., editor of the 
Hume Journal. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

LIFE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS, WITH A SEORET HiIs- 
TORY OF THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY, gath- 
ered ** Behind the scenes in Richwond.” Copntain- 
ing Curious and Extraordinary Intormation of the 
Principal Southern Characters in the Late War in 
connection with President Davis, and in the Vari- 
ous Intrigues of bis Administration. By Edward 
A. Pollard, author of “ The Lost Cause,” etc., etc. 
Published by the National Publishing Com- 
pany. 

This well-announced book has made its appear- 
ance, and warrants mach of the claim advanced for 
it. Asa literary production it is excellent, and as a 
work of history there is evident in it an honesty of 
purpose that entitles it to respect. It is the record 
of the war, seen through Southern eyes, and as far 
as the events are undisputed, or unshaken by facts, we 
must accept the record. Mr. Pollard candidly re- 
views the entire field of the conflict, beginning with 
the beginning, having been a sufferer thereon, and 
treats events with great fairness, writing from no 
prejudice, laying blame where it jastly belongs, and 
giving many things bearing on results hitherto held 
among the secrets of the “‘ Lost Cause.” The author 
clings to the departed Confederacy with a warm af- 
fection, and he sees clearer therefore the evils that 
led to its overthrow. More than the strength of the 
North was the weakness of the South, under the 
rule of Mr. Davis, and on his life the author bases the 
history of the rebellion. He scans the career and 
character of Mr. Davis severely, but he claims, and 
we think, justly, and reveals the weak pointe that the 
obstinacy of one leading man could have made strong. 
It is, however, but the history of our own side, of all 
causes where leading politicians control armies— 
seen plainly here until Gen. Grant freed himself from 
them—and according to Mr. Pollard’s view of the 
case, but for the removal of Jobnston at Atlanta, 
and the previous disregard of his requests, Sherman’s 
march to the sea would have been doubtful. He is 
very severe upon the depredations of the North, and 
claims that the starvation of Federal prisoners was 
but the result of a necessity which the Southern ar- 
mies shared in common. The book is very interest- 
ing, and ia sold only by subscription. Agents are 
wanted to seli the work throughout the country. 





Fashion and Gossip. 





Paris FAsnions.—A recent letter from Paris 
speaks of summer fashions as follows: Brown Hol- 
land colored lawn and unbleached silk costumes are 
being most richly ornamented with wide Cluny in- 
sertions, round flounces, just above the hem, and 
Cluny edging round the boridere. These and the 
muslins are worn with Louis XVI. mantelets, frilled, 
and tied on the back by ladies who have fall busts, 
but on the front by ladies who ouly have full backs. 
The Valenciennes lace used on coarse China silks of 
the above shade, has a very square and open ground 
network. Narrow stripes are on the glaco silks much 
more fashionable than wide ones, but some of the 
shades are very unbécoming—for instance, pluce and 
blue, pluce and orange, feu and green are in great 
demand. White organdies are being edged with 
black, and enlivened by bright scarlet paniers. The 
new fashion of trimming cvlored silks with white or- 
gandy plisses and frills, is a perfect illustration of the 
old styles. 

A NoTED Divorce.—The elopement of Buchig- 
nani, the young husband of the once famous Mrs, 
General Eaton, with her granddaughter, two or 
three years ago, may be remembered on account of 
the world of scandal which was caused thereby. 
Since that time the ecapegrace has pursued the vo- 
cation of asmugpeler of silks to some protit, in New 
York, and later of a saluon keeper in Montreal— 
seeking @ divorce from the old lady in the meantime, 
with as much skill as he knew how to use, The sep- 
aration was accomplished a few weeks ago, and a 
justice of the peace in Hartford, closed their book of 
adventures by giving Buchignani and the grand- 
daughter tbe bevefits of a legal marriage. They re- 
turned to Montreal, where the dashing Italian is 
known among his friends as the ** Delmonico of the 
North.” 

A VELOCIPEDE RAcE.—At the Hippodrome, in 
Paris, a few Sundays ago, they had a velocipede race 
by ladies. The ladies wore pretty little hats on 
masses of hair, silk jackets coming a very little below 
the waist, and silk boots. This was all: From the 
hips. to the feet, nature, covered with the tight fit- 
ting, elastic unmentionables, prevailed. The young 
ladies worked around the ring with that ugly and ri- 
diculous movement of the legs which the velocipede 
exacts from its votaries, and ‘‘ never,” says a specta- 
tor, ** were the pretty, round forms of woweu made 
tu look so laughably unattractive.” 


A PICTURE OF SCHNEIDER.—A correspondent 
describes Schneider: ‘** She is not pretty, nor is she a 
very remarkable singer; but she is decidedly inde- 
cent, and in ber indecency her popularity consists. 
She is large to stoutness, and gives you an impression 
of mental and physical coarseness. Her eyes are ex- 
pressive, and ehe makes the most of them in leers 
and winks and burning glances. Her mouth would 
be quite good if it did not suggest much and misccl- 
laneons kissing.” 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—Breakfast caps of 
Swiss maslin are a natty thing at the watering 
places.— As a general thing, people who attend the 
watering-places rarely find time to attend church. 
— Among the comfortable things taken to the sea- 
shore just now are large white pongee umbrellas. It 
is said to be quite the fashion fur seashore ramblers 
to sit in cliques, screened from the sun by these 
friendly shades ——The heartlessness of Washington 
girls is creating an epidemic of suicide amung the 
susceptible youth.——The belles at the seaside are 
unpacking their tranks, and stylish costumes are be- 
ing displayed. A woman in New York, whose hus- 
band had deserted her, married another without 
telling him of her former tie. At length he discov- 
ered it, and got a divorce. Then the first husband 
entered, and he too secured a divorce; and now the 
last state of that woman is presumably worse than 
the first. There is a Grecian Bend revival at Sar- 
atoga.—A hand-to-hand affair—marriage——A 
Cuban girl of 15 is the most successful belle at Lake 
George.——Long Branch ladies affect Leghorn hats. 
—Nine o’clock is the fashionable getting-up time at 
Newport.— Mr. Stewart’s new Fifth Avenue man- 
sion will be occupied on his return from New Lon- 
don in the fall.—cCrocheting and love-making are 
fashionable industries at the seaside.——A certain 
Virginia town does not allow old maids. When the 
girls reach thirty, the young men draw lots, and the 
lucky ones make up a purse for the victim.——The 
next new fashion for men at the races and seaside re- 
sorts is the following suits: A short, tight coat of 
light gray cloth, with two rows of buttons in front, 
and a black velvet collar, light gray pants, and a felt 
uptarned pudding bat.—Fifty-dollar parasols, with 
watches in the handles, are pretty things. Spanish 
belles are cutting out the Cuban beauties at Sarato- 
ga.—Long Branch reports two first-class engage- 
ments.——Lace shades ornamented with monograms 
are affected by Newport cottagers——The Egyptian 
Princess went to sleep at Victoria’s concert.——The 
marriage of the King of Hanover’s daughter with a 
Hapsburg, will not be pleasant to the Hohenzol- 
lerns.—The fashion of blug coats and brass buttons 
was definitely set at Victoria’s recent aflernoon 
breakfast.——The fashion of carrying a poodle dog 
under the arm, is the latest folly adopted by young 
men of society in London. That is, “society ” moves 
in pairs——Saratoga is radiant with the presence of 
several genuine English Lords. 
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THE VOICES OF NATURBD. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





I laid me on a grassy slope 

Where the wild roses grew, 
When summer smiled from heaven's blue cope, 
And earth was rich with summer's hope, 
Scenting all the drowsy airs 

That from the meadows blew. 


Sweet voices murmured through the calm, 
As whispered words in sleep: 

The babbling brook, the wood's low psalm, 

The restless bee with wings of balm, 

Twittering birds, and wandering kine 
Lowing soft and deep. y 


’T was Nature's holy sabbath-time, 
The hiils bent down in prayer. 

Her incense rose from beds of thyme, 

Music like the bells’ clear chime 

| Floated, solemnly and slow, 

On the burdened air. 


It was as if the feet that passed 
Of old on Galilee 
Had walked the earth—and followed fast 
Blessings on their path broadcast; 
Quiet overspread the land 
As then the stormy sea. 


And from my troubled spirit rose 
A voice that spoke of rest, 
Whispering me to end my woes 
Ry seeking Nature’s sweet repose. 
Casting off the strife of earth, 
To be no more oppressed. 


**O, loose me from this load of pain!"’ 
I made my weary moan. 

* Restore my innocence again, 
Release the fettered heart and brain, 
Let my spirit know the calm . 

That Nature long hath known."’ 


Then, from the tongues of air, and grass, 
And woods, I seeined to hear 
An answering voice, ** We are as glass, 
Where heaven's reflected colors pass, 
Lending light and peace to earth, 
Till heaven itself seems near. 


** We catch the glory of Ilis smile, 
Whose path is perfect peace. 
Each cloistered crypt, each leafy aisle, 
Through this grand cathedral pile, 
Echoes back the harmony, 
W hose rapture shall not cease.*’ 


O, voices of our mother earth, 
That bid my soul aspire, 
My faith would fain renew its birth, 
My soul would strive to fill its dearth, 
Soaring where ye point the way 
Upward toitsSirel 
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HUNTED! 


Mrs. Barry’s Strange Flights. 


BY HESTER EARLE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE WAGES OF SIN IS DEATH. 





N returning home with Genevieve 
and Thax—Mountjoy had left 
them at the landing—Vivia’s 
wrath was kindled again by see- 
ing Marian and Hunter walking 
together down one of the village 
streets. If she bad obeyed her 
first impulse, she would have fol- 
lowed them and brought her sis- 
ter home. A second thought re- 
strained her from adopting this 
decisive measure. She went on 
home in a very ill humor, and 
when Marian addressed sume 
pleasant remark to her, on com- 
ing in, half an hour later, answer- 
ed not a word, but turned her eyes 
upon her sister in a way that is popularly known as 
“ looking daggers.” 

Marian looked grave, sighed and took up her sew- 
ing, at which she worked mutely for a little while 
and then went to ber room. 

The following morring, Vivia awoke early and 
pushed aside a curtain, which she cuuld reach with- 
out getting up, to take a meteorological observation. 
The weather was all right, and the sky blushing 
rosily in anticipation of the sun’s advent; but some- 
thing else was wrong. There was Hunter, waiting 
in the street, and Marian going down the path to 
meet him. Instead of indulging in her usual morn- 
ing nap, Vivia lay awake, pondering and grieving. 
She was lees angry than she had been yesterday, but 
her heart was very beavy. Shelayan hour, perhaps 
before rising. When she went down stairs, Marian 
was just coming in. Vivia’s forlorn look touched the 
Ee of the elder sister, who stepped quickly for- 








ward, lifted her face with both hands, and looked 
into her eyes. 

“Are you very angry with me, Vivia?” she asked. 

“1’m not angry now, Marian, but O, so sorry!” 
sobbed Vivia. 

** Will you be pleased if I tell you that I havo taken 
my last walk with Augustus Hunter?” 

“Marian! Have you?” 

** Yea, dear.” 

Vivia sprang up and hugged her alster with quick 
vehemence. 

‘“Now you are my good, sensible, trustworthy 
Marian,” she cried, gladly. 

The front doorbell rang just then, and Vivia an- 
swered it. She came back in a moment, looking 
excited and a little scared. 

‘It is Detective Wiley, asking for you, Marian,” 
she said. 7 

** Very well. Take him into the parlor. I will be 
in as soon as 1 have brushed my hair,” replied Mari- 
an, calmly. : 

Wiley was scarcely seated when she entered. 

* Weil,” he said, forgetting to return her bow—for 
he was distinguished much more by business prompt- 
ness than gallantry—“ are you ready to report now ?” 

“Yes,” replied Marian. ‘‘ 1 must begin by telling 
you that on the afternoon ot the twelfth of July last 
—I am sure of the date because I made a note of it in 
my diary—I was hunting tor ferns in the woods lying 
between Beech Hill and the west bank of the river. 
While I was there, a man paseed through the woods 
so near me that I could see him very distinctly, 
though I kept myself sheltered behind some inter- 
vening trees, so that he could net see me. He wore 
a suit of dark-colored cloth, and carried a hammer, a 
butterfly net and a handful of minerals. You would 
have taken him fora naturalist, as I did. But on 
seeing Augustus Hunter, I was almost sure that he 
was the same man, though the gentleman I had sup- 
posed to be a naturalist wore colured glasses and jot 
black hair and beard, while Mr. Hunter’s are a red- 
dish brown. In spite of this difference, 1 believed 
him, as I have said, to be the same man. I never 
forget a face, and this one I had noticed particularly, 
because of a certain resemblance it bore to that of 
Lucius Mountj»y, with whfom we hail lately become 
acquainted. Was Augustus Hunter, then, an am- 
ateur naturalist, I asked myself, or had he assumed 
the character as a disguise? When I recollected 
that the attack upon Mr. Mountjoy*had been made 
on the evening of the same day, 1 could not help 
having a disagreeable suspicion, which, however, I 
felt that I bad no right to utter, unless it conld be 
supported by sume more definite knowledge than I 
then possessed, since 1 might thus throw doubt upon 
an innocent person. While 1 was considering what 
1 ought to do, you asked me to cultivate Mr. Han- 
ter’s acquaintance for the parpose of learning wheth- 
er he had ever visited Beect:croft until he came here 
to meet Wilkes Taffton, and it 80, when. I ccnscnt- 
ed, reluctantly, as you remember, for 1 telt averse to 
double-dealing such as I must practise if 1 complied 
with your request. But the hope of being able to 
belp Mrs. Barry and Genevieve «iecided me, 

** | asked the gentleman, at our second meeting, if 
he had ever visited Beechcroft before, and he stated 
positively that he had not. I could not quite deter- 
mine woetber my question gave him uneasiness, but 
I fancied that it did. I bad knowledge enough of 
the natural sciences to assure myself quite easily that 
he was no amatenur naturalist, and this I did without 
exciting any suspicion on his part. Beyond that point 
I should hardly have advanced, if chance had not 
helped me. But yesterday, while exploring the 
woods west of the river for chestnuts, I made a dis- 
covery. The recent gaie had blown down a large 
tree, tearing up the ground to quite an extent around, 
by its uprootal. In a fissure of the earth which was 
thus laid bare, I detected the iron head of a sledge- 
hammer. Thereupon, I took asharp stone and dug 
away the soil. Tbe implement I used was not very 
efficient; but by its aid I succeeded in dislodging the 
hammer, a butterfly net, a pair of colored glasses, 
and a man’s waistcoat discolored with something 
which might be blood.” 

The detective started up with a sudden exclama- 
tion, but composed himself directly, and Marian 
went on. 

‘On my way home, I met Hunter, who invited me 
to walk with him this morning. In spite of his re- 
luctance, I made him accompany me to the woods. 
There I showed him what I had discovered. I never 
saw & man more confounded. His teeth chattered, 
and his Byes were fixed in a horrible stare. Then he 
clutched the hammer in a fearfully frenzied way, 
and for a minute I thought he would kill me. 

“¢] don’t wonder you are surprised,’ I said. ‘I 
was very much 80, yesterday, when I made the dis- 
covery. Do you suppose somebody murdered the 
poor naturalist, and buried these things to remove all 
trace of him?’ 

*“*He caught at the idea and sustained it at once, 
his manner plainly showing instant relief. 

*¢ You must leave me to manage this affair,’ he 
said. ‘We had better let the things remain here 
now. I will cover them slightly with earth and 
leaves, so that no one else need stumble upon them; 
and as soon as I can attend to it, I will see that the 
proper investigations are made.’ 

“T assured him it would take a great weight off 
my mind if he would do so. But you see I have not 
thought it best to leave the investigations to him en- 
tirely, so I decided to send for you, knowing that you 
were in town.” 

*‘ The villain’s first step will probably be to remove 
the things to some new hiding-place—that is, if they 


| are likely to prove anything against him,” said Wi- 
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ley, thoughtfully. 

**To tell you the truth, I thought of that; so I 
hired some boys to go to the woods “nd pick chest- 
nuts for me, and I instructed them that they would 
find the best picking in the vicinity of the old oak 
tree blown down in the last gale. I sent them off in 
ten minutes after I left Mr. Hanter.” 

‘*You are a trump, Miss Poynings. You ought to 
have been a taan. I must not lose a moment. Good- 
morning.” 

He went directly to Mountjoy’s room, and told him, 
in a few brief sentences, of Marian’s discovery. 

“ We must have a look at these buried treasures,” 
he added, then. “ But if Hunter is the guilty party, 
it is my opinion that he will take the alarm when he 
sees us going towards them. I must have a confed- 
erate here. I must authorize Green to keep an eye 
on our man, and clap an arrest if he undertakes to 
cut and run.” 

These precautions having been duly taken, Wiley 
and Mountjoy started for the woods. They heard, 
afar off, noisy Shouts, sbriil whoops and shriller 
laughter, from the party of nut-gatherers, who were 
evidently bent upon earning their hire in noise, if in 
nothing else. On coming up with the clamorous 
equad, Wiley interrogated one of them: 

‘Been anybody except yourselves here this morn- 
ing, my man?” he asked. 

“Yes; that Hunter swell from the hotel was 
hanging round here awhile. Aint seen nobody else. 
He tried to send us off, too. Said there was oceans 
of chestnuts over on Beech Hill; but we let him 
know we wasn’t to be fooled so.” 

** That’s right, my lads. It don’t come natural to 
you to be made fools of, I see.” 

Mountjoy gave a handful of scrip to be divided 
among the boys, who were then left to their own 
devices, while the two men found without difficulty 
the uptorn tree and the objects concealed near it. 
Everything was as Marian had described it. 

Wiley declared the spots upon the vest to be blood, 
and a subsequent chemical analysis supported his 
assertion. The pockets of the garment were empty; 
but there was a ripin one, and Wiley’s fingers, work- 
ing through this apertare, brought to light a frag- 
ment of paper, seeming to be part of a leaf torn from 
@ notebook. It was blank, except for a line or two, 
which read thus: 

“Mem —Lucius Mountjoy—Beechcroft. Striking 
resemblance, ’tis said, Entitled to property. Car- 
ries proofs about him. Worth thinking of.” 

** You see the wretch did mean to pass himself off 
for you,” said Wiley, handing the scrap to Mountjoy. 

At their return, they found that Wiley’s “ conted- 
erate’ had had need to exercise his authority. Hun- 
ter was under arrest. 

Their next atep was to have the river dragged for 
the weapon found and lust by Genevieve on.the pre- 
ceding day. 

Mrs, James told Genevieve—-so the latter stated— 
that Hunter spent a good deal of time at the island, 
and that she thonght, from his movements, he must 
have lost something there which he was very anxious 
tu recover. Thereupon Genevieve bad one of the in- 
tuitions for which her sex is famous. She believed 
that the lost object, whatever it might be, would have 
some bearing upon the coming trial, and she resolved 
to make an effort herself for its recovery. So, learn- 
ing that Hunter would be ont of town the greater 
part of that afternoon, she thought it a favorable 
time to act upon her resolve. Almost inch by inch 
she examined the ground at the southern end, that 
being the place where Mrs. James had always seen 
Hunter. 

At last she was thrown headlong in consequence of 
stepping with one foot into the burrowing place of 
some animal, the opening having been concealed by 
fallen leaves, so that she did not notice it. Curiosity 
led her to examine the place afterward. It was prob- 
ably deserted by the denizens to whom it had for- 
merly been 2 haunt, for the cavity was filled ap with 
dead leaves which the late gale no donbt had heaped 
together. Genevieve scooped them out, and stoop- 
ing down, to see what sort of place it was, discovered 
a pocket pistol. 

It flashed upon her at once that this most be what 
Hunter had lost. In great excitement, her brain 
whirling and her hand unsteady, she entered her 
boat, and but for the vigilant guardianship of Thax 
Poynings, would probably have lost her life in the 
enterprise. 

- The river bottom was dragged, as we have said, 
and the pistol was recovered. One barrel had been 
discharged; the other was still loaded. When the 
charge had been withdrawn from this, the wadding 
—which seemed to have been torn out of a notebook 


“—was found to contain the following: 


* * Dives will see that his dogs are well fed!’ Dogs 
run mad sometimes, and a mad dog’s bite is deadly. 
Mem.—to buy a pocket pistol before going to B——.” 

“What does it mean?” asked Thax, in the deep 
gutturals which are the natural utterance of horror. 

‘Tt means, I hope, vindication 4nd release for Mrs. 
Barry. Is it not so, Wiley?” said Mountjoy. 

“It may be; bat this alone will not nail him. 
gives us something to work on, though.” 

‘* The bandwriting of this scrap is the same as that 
of the fragmont we found this morning,”’ Mountjoy 
affirmed. 

* Yes, and the same as that signed E. B., which 
Hunter found on the ground where you were robbed, 
thongh that was cunningly disguised,” said Wiley. 

The same afternoon the vigilant detective made an 
examination of Hunter’s room at the Beechcroft 
House, but found nothing. He then went to Wake- 
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leigh, where the man had lately bought a house, 
which was kept for him by an ill-looking dame, past 
middle age, wrinkled and rheumatic. Here he found 
garments completing the suit to which the. vest 
Marian had unearthed belonged. This was good as 
far as it went, but he was not satisfied. He had set 
his heart upon finding the money Wilkes Taffton bad 
drawn from the Marlowe Bank secreted here > but a 
thorough search of the premises discovered nothing 
of the sort. At last, he sat down to reflect, in an 
apartment which seemed to be Hunter’s bedroom. 
Down stairs he could hear the rheumatic housekeeper 
hobbling about, and singing, in a cracked, high- 
pitched voice, the national air of Yankee Doodle. 
The sound was by no means inspiring. It galled up- 
on his ear to such an extent that, for want of a better 
mode- of expressing impatience, he stamped heavily 
with his foot. 

‘* Hal” he exclaimed, and stamped again. Then 
he began tearing up the carpet, thus discovering that 
the floor had a short board, reaching from one to 
another of the joists upon which it was laid, and se- 
cured at one side with leathern hinges. A board of 
the inner floor was also cut in the same way, and 
hinged upon the opposite side. The aperture thus 
revealed had the appearance of having been contrived 
for a hiding-place, for the laths forming the ceiling 
of the room below were smoutbly covered over; but 
the place was now empty. 

**He must have taken the alarm, and removed his 
plunder,” thought Wiley. ; 

He was unwilling, nevertheless, to accept this con- 
clusion, obvious as it seemed. Presently he observed 
that two screws were stuck rather loosely in the 
flooring of the aperture. He pulted at one, and found 
that it came up easily, with an end of string attach- 
ed. A trial of the other produced a like result. 

** Hal” he exclaimed, once more. And after pon- 
dering a moment upon the probable design of this 
contrivance, he began feeling caretully along the 
edge of the upper flooring. Yes; there again were 
two loosely-set screws. He pulled upon these simul- 
taneously, and soon felt that he moved some object 
quite at the further side of the floor. A continuous 
strain upon the cords trundled to the opening at 
which he stood a strong box, with a pulley arrange- 
ment attached. A pull upon the other set of strings 
trandled it back again. 

The box, when broken open, disclosed, among 
other things, a rvll of clean bank bills. Wiley looked 
them over, and compared their numbers with a list 
furnished him at the Marlowe Bank of those paid to 
Wilkes Taffton. They were the same. There, too, 
were Mountjoy’s watch and pocket-book, and a small 
parcel carefully sewed up in oiled silk. 

“It is my opinion, Augustus Hunter, that you 
have about run the length of your rope!” said the 
detective, when he had completed a deliberate ex- 
amination of the objects contained in the box. 

He went back to Beechcroit in the evening train, 
and without taking any rest, proceeded to visit Hun- 
ter in jail. ‘ 

“ Why have you had me brought here?”’ the man 
demanded, as soon as he saw Wiley. 

‘* Because you tried to kill Lucius Mountjoy and 


did kill Wilkes Taffton. Your strong box at Wake- 7 


leigh has been broken open. The pistol you lost up- 
on the island has been found. Its loaded barrel had 
@ wadding torn out of your notebook. What brought 


Taffton to the island after his interview with Mrs. - 


Barry was ended?” 

‘‘He was mad, and came to work out his spite 
against me. He always treated me like a dog!” was 
Hunter’s answer, ground ont between his set teeth. 

“ Why did you try, you coward, to fasten your 
crime upon a woman?” 

But Hunter, who had recovered his self-possession, 
and with it his usual caution, would answer no more 
questions. The admission he had inadvertently 
made was, however, enough to clear Mrs. Barry, and, 
with the other evidence against him, convict himself. 
Ot this he was probably aware, for the morning found 
him dead in hia cell. He had managed to smuggle a 
small quantity of a virulent poison into the jail - ith 
him, by means of which he made an end of his 
wretched life. 

It was a fitting end of such a career. Neither the 
career nor the end is pleasant to record; but alas for 
fallen humanity! We must wait, I fear, for the ring- 
ing of the ‘ thousand years of peace,” before the un- 
checked indulgence of malignant passiuns ‘will cease 
to transtorm men into monsters, 





CHAPTER XVII. 
A CONFESSION, 


IT was now “court week” in Beecheroft, and the 
murder case came on the following day. It was brief 
in duration, and Mrs. Barry was formally acquitted. 
Escaping the enthusiasm of an excited crowd, she 
was catried away by her rejoicing friends. Gen- 
evieve’s tumultaous happiness was almost akin to 
pain. It could express itself only in tears and rap- 
turous embraces. Mrs. Barry, on the contrary, was 
very quiet. She repliei to the congratulations of her 
friends in a few well-chosen words, and thanked 
them with grave fervor for the efforts they had made 
to secure her release, When she spoke to Lucius 
Mountjoy, her voice trembled slightly. 

“ You have been very kind,” she said. “It was a 
noble revenge. If it is quite convenient, I should like 
to see you here this evening.” 

They had just arrived at Mrs. Poynings’s, whither 
Mountjoy had driven Mrs. Barry, and Genevieve, 
and Marian. , 
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“TI will come,” he promised, springing to his seat 
and driving away again. 

Genevieve wondered a little what her mother had 
meant by saying, “It is a noble revenge;” but she 
was too happy to harbor disturbing thoughts that 
day. So she dismivsed her slight perplexity, and 
gave herself up to unmixed delight, in which she was 
well supported by her friends. 

By evening, however, Mrs. Barry’s gravity hati 
diffused itself, and it was a rather sober and expec- 
tant-looking party by whom Lucius Mountjvy was 
greeted, on his arrival. 

* How solemn we all are!’ he exclaimed, on look- 
ing around. “ Js this an improvised tribunal?” 

“*I€ is,” said Mrs. Barry, gravely, ‘‘and the crim- 
inal is self-arraigned. You are here to-night tg hear 
the confession of a woman who has wronged you.” 

“This is quite unnecessary. Let the confession 
rest. If there is anything to forgive, it is forgiven. 
Let me entreat you to spare yourself all disturbing 
reflections, and to think only of being as happy as 
your friends all desire to see you.” 

“IT appreciate your generosity,” said Mrs. Barry, 
calmly, “ but I cannot avail myself of it. It is due 
to these friends that they should know how I put it 
in the power of that dead man to hunt me from place 
to place, as he seemed to delight in doing. Though 
I have been acquitted in a court of justice to-day, I 
am not an innocent woman. Free from the guilt of 
shedding blood I am; but I have defrauded a person 
who never wronged me, of his rights. Genevieve, 
my darling, will it break your heart to hear me tell 
this?” 

* Not if restitution is still poseible, mother,” re- 
plied Genevieve, in a stifled voice. 

In some measure it is. You know, my dear, you 
had a brother once.” 

The girl started and riveted her clear eyes upon 
her mother’s face. 

Little Luthie, who died years and years ago,” 
she interposed, ‘‘ ghen you were living in the south : 
of France.” , 

‘Such was the intelligence that came to me while 
I was with your father in Paris. I loved Lutbie, and 
this news grieved me; but I found comfort in the 
thought that the property he had lately inherited 
would save you, my darling, trom poverty. Your 
father died in two days after we heard of his son’s 
death. As soon as it was possible to do so, I went 
back to the cottage I had lately left. Then I learned 

«that Mrs, James was dead, and that Luthie, after 
lying apparently dead for two days, had returned to 
life, but was hopelessly idiotic. This fact was known 
only to the English physician who had attended the | 
boy, and one or two peasant women. The physician | 
left the place soon after my return. If Luthie had 
been himself, nothing would have tempted me to act 
as I did; but I persuaded myself that there could be 
no wrong in withholding his rights from an idiot. 
Despatches bearing intelligence of his death were al- 
ready on their way to America. I determined not to 
contradict the statement immediately—perhaps, 
never. I took Luthie to Paris, representing him, 
however, as a poor unfortunate in whom I was inter- 

“ested. There Il consulted the most eminent physi- 
cians, by whom, also, he was pronounced incurable. 
This eased my conscience. I had done, I thought, 
what I could. The better part ofsthe boy—his intel- 
ligence—was really dead. The property which would 


| gone. 





affurd Genevieve such advantages, he was incapable 
of enjoying, so I argued. Acting upon this false | 
reasoning, I took him to Germany, and made provis- 
ion for his support in a poor, but, as I believed, hon- | 
est family, promising a liberal sum yearly for his , 
maintenance. Up to this year, the proposed sum bas 
been paid annually, and every year, the German, in 
acknowledging its receipt, has reported that, except | 
in physical growth, there was no change in Lathie— | 
that he was quite docile and harmless, but utterly 
incapable. 

“ You may judge, then, of my surprise and terror 
when Wilkes Taffton came to me a few months ago, 
with the assertion that Luther Barry was in America, 
looking after his relatives and his property. When 
Luthie had been scarcely two years in Germany—so 
Wilkes Taftton stated—he was discovered and recog- 
nized by Doctor Mountjoy, the English physician I 
have already epoken of. The Germans represented 
that the child was left on their hands, and burden- 
some to them. The physician made a new examin- 
ation, and changed his opinion as to the hopelessness 
of the boy’s mental state. Finally, he adopted and 
cured him; gave him the name of Lucius Mountjoy, 
and at his death left him his property and a written 
statement of the manner in which he had been de- 
serted and defrauded, so far as this was known to 
Doctor Mountjoy. 

‘* Wilkes Taffton was Doctor Mountjoy’s cousin, 
and claimed that he would have been his heir, but 
for this adopted son, pretending on that account, 
that he also bad suffered loss by my wrong-doing. I 
was in deadly terror of the man. He threatened ex- 
posure, and exacted money from me. I tried to 
escape him, weakly thinking that if I could elude 
him for a few years—perhaps until Genevieve was 
happily married—I would defy him, and let him do 
his worst. If it had not been for Tatfton, I would 
have thrown myself upon Lucius Mountjoy’s mercy. 
I came here when he was ill and it seemed probable 
that ho would die. You will remember, some of you, 
that I desired to see him first alone. I wished to 
convince myself that Wilkes Taffton had not deceived 
me. He had the Barry face, and other marks which 
were proof sufficient to me. I had no longer any 
doubt. If he had been conscious, I should have con- 








fessed everything then. But afterward, confession 


was not so easy. And even if Luther would have 
consented to spare me, Wilkes Taffton would not. 
The rest of the gtory you all know. You know how 
nobly Lucius Mountjoy has defended me in my sore 
need, though aware of the wrong he had received at 
my hands, Genevieve, he is truly a noble young 
man, and he is your brother.” 

“O Luthie! brother—I am so glad, and so sorry! 
Forgive her, will you not?” 

“I forgave her long ago, for your sake, little sister. 
I forgive her now for her own. As for our story, I 
trust it need not be known in detail elsewhere. I 
am Genevieve’s half-brother. I was adopted and 
brought up by an English gentleman, and have a 
legal right to the name he gave me. My stepmother 
heard that I was dead, and believed it true. Is 
not that information enough for outsiders, Mrs. 
Poynings?” 

“Yes, I should think so. It is all they will ever 
get from me.” 

**Or from me,” said Thax, giving Mountjoy’s hand 
a hearty grip. 

‘Or from me,” Marian chimed in, slipping her arm 
around Mrs, Barry’s waist. 

Vivia was occupied with caressing Genevieve, and 
thought it unnecessary, probably, to add her protes- 
tation to the others. 

** Your kindness is overpowering,” said Mrs. Bar- 
ry, in a broken voice. ‘I would try to thank you, if 
words were not so weak. Your property I have not 
squandered. The deeds and bonds shall be given up 
to you to-morrow. I know I need not ask you to 
deal generously by your sister.” 

“My dear friend,” replied Lucius, “I want no 
deeds nor bonds. My own property isample. Keep 
that you have fur yourself and Genevieve.” 

** We will not dispute upon that point now,” said 
Mrs. Barry, smiling faintly. “If you can set any 
value on the blessing of a woman who has sinned and 
repented, it is yours, Luther. Please excuse us now. 
It has been a trying day. Come, Genevieve.” 

Genevieve accompanied her mother to her room. 

* Do you forgive me, too?” the latter asked. 

** Indeed 1 do, mater carissima. There is nothing 
between us now. All the doubt and mystery are 
We can love and trust each other now, just as 
we used to do.” 

“Thank you, Mignonne.”’ 

Mrs. Barry knelt down then, and seemed to be si- 
lently praying. By-and-by, Genevieve knelt also, at 
her side. Throwing an arm round her, the daughter 
waited patiently for her mother’s orisons to cease— 
waited until the utter stillness of the figure at her 
side terrified her. Then she tried gently to lift the 
bowed head, and an agonized cry rang through the 
house. 

lt was a rigid form which the loving daughter 
clasped. The worn and much-enduring heart with- 
in it had "ceased to beat. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“HEAR THE MELLOW WEDDING BELLS.” 


Tue prolonged strain upon Genevieve’s powers of 
endurance, followed by the sudden shock of her 
mother’s death, produced their legitimate results. 
Her health gave way, and for a time it seemed doubt- 
ful if she would ever rally. There was no appearauce 
of active disease, but her strength failed daily; her 
flesh wasted; her eyes were by far too lustrous. 

Mountjoy’s tenderness for his new-found sister was 
unbounded. The sweet, frail life was very dear to 
him. He, so strong and vigorous now, would have 


of his own strength to her; but he was powerless. It 
was a woful thought. 

Vivia was Genevieve’s constant and devoted at- 
tendant. To Vivia the wasting girl strove hard to 
show herself grateful; yet there were times when 
she seemed to shrink from accepting the ministra- 
tions and caresses of her friend—when the touch of 
Vivia’s cool hand upon her forehead made her shiver, 
and an effurt was required to keep from pushing it 
impatiently away. Being peculiarly sensitive to dis- 
turbing elements in the atmosphere of her friendships, 
Vivia noted this, and began te ponder upon the pos- 
sible cause. Perhaps a recent personal experience 
helped her to a better understanding of Genevieve’s 
mood. 

“T'll put a stop to this,” she resolved, with an 
energy of impulse which was a part of her character. 
And she went straightway to the sufa where her 
friend was lying. 

“Gen,” she said, ‘‘do you remember my telling 
you once that Thax was my lover?” 

Genevieve remembered. 

“ That was all folly. I did not love him nor he me 
—not in the way we thought. He is my cousin, and 
[like him very much, but that—” 

Here she stopped, aghast at the effect of her com- 
munication. Genevieve, who had started up nerv- 
ously when she began, gave @ quick gasp, and fell 
back, fainting. 

‘She is weaker than I thought. I should have 
been more cautious,” chided Vivia, in strong self- 
reproach, as she administered the necessary restor- 
atives. But when consciousness was restored, she 
had the satisfaction of seeing that Genevieve no 
longer shrank from her. 

It soon appeared, indeed, that Vivia might have 
spared her self-reproaches, Her patient seemed to 
have got a new hold upon life, and gained steadily 
from that time. In a week, she was able to go down 
stairs, leaning upon her brother’s arm. Thax drew 
@ great velvety easy-chair into the sunniest corner of 


the parlor, and looked as happy as a king when she 
thanked him sweetly. Vivia ran away then, and 
was soon followed by Mountjoy. Thax and Genevieve 
were thus left alone together. 

They talked of the beauty of the day, which was 
exceptionally fine considering that it was late in 
November, and of Mountjoy, whom Thax praised 
with an enthusiasm which brought grateful tears to 
Genevieve’s eyes. 

‘* But you did not use to like Lucius so well,” she 
observed, glancing up shyly through her tears. 

‘That was when I thought he was your lover. I 
could not like any one who stood in that relation to 
you.” 

Then the young man told her how dear she was to 
him, and an understanding was presently reached by 
means of which two hearts that had “roamed in 
conjecture forlorn”’ found rest in the assurance of a 
mutual love. 

Mountjoy, meanwhile, had followed Vivia into the 
garden. He wanted to thank her for her care of his 
sister. Not that he believed she would care for 
thanks from him; but for his own satisfaction he de- 
sired to make her such an acknowledgment. He 
found her sitting upon arustic bench, her attitude | 
reflective, her gaze introverted. She looked as if the 
fire and sparkle had all died out of her—as if the 
saucy, teasing girl had all at once grown a meek and 
weary-hearted woman. 

“Miss Vivia,” said Mountjoy, somewhat anxiously, 
“you have been tiring yourself too much of late. 
You are not ill, I hope?” 

‘No, I am quite well.” 

“ But so unlike yourself. Is it because—Vivia, can 
it be that you mean to give up Thax to Genevieve?” 

**T bave no claim upon Thax.” 

** But you love him?” 

“No.” Very frigidly this was spoken. 

“1 wish that you and [ had happened to bo friends 
instead of enemies.” 

**T don’t.” 

“ Why?”’ 

“ Because—well, no matter why. 
@ reason, but it is mislaid.’’ 

‘‘A woman’s reasons always are mislaid, I believe,” , 
said Mountjoy, with some bitterness. 

**Not always. For instance, I am going back to' 
the house. If you should ask me why, the reason 
would be promptjy given.” 

‘It would be that you are tired of me, perhaps?” 

** Perhaps.” 

“Yet. wait one moment. I have not told you how 
grateful I am for your care of my sister during her 





I suppose I have 





| dering glance. 


with flying footsteps. 
bought at any price the privilege of transferring some ' 


illness. I mistjudged you somewhat when I knew 
you first, though I believe it was in self-defence that 
I arrayed your sauciness of speech against your 





beauty. I was in danger, even then, of loving you ' 
too well for my own peace of mind. The danger has | 


woman. If it had been possible to gain your love, I 
should have prized it as the richest of Heaven’s 
priceless blessings. Since that was denied me—” 

“ Really, sir, you are taking too much for granted,” 
interrupted Vivia. 

“IT knowIam. I should have remembered that 
your patience—” 

“Tt is not that.” 

** What is it, then?” 

A rich color flooded the girl’s face. She lifted her 
downcast eyes, and flashed upon him a brief, bewil- 
Then she turned and scudded away 


an angle by springing across the flower-beds, and 
caught her by the hand. 
“ Vivia, do you hate me?” he asked, breathlessly. 
“No,” 


“Do you love mo?” 


‘6 Yes,”” 
‘¢ Will you marry me?” 
“Go away. I have conceded enough for one day.” 


He did not go away, you may be sure, But he car- 
ried Vivia back to the seat she had lately left, and 
they held sweet intercourse together there, I have no 
doubt. 

“ O, there's nothing in life like making love, 
Save making hay in fine weather," 


says or sings an observing poet. So we will leave 
them to their love-making, since universal precedent 
approves of that as the proper thing for young peo- 
ple, in the closing chapter. 

And Marian? 

Well, upon a certain blithesome spring day, when 
Genevieve and Vivia had been happy wives for a 
year, Gilbert Drere appeared a second time in the 
character of a wooer, and this time it was Marian 
whom he wooed. She had always loved him, and she 
frankly told him so; and he took her to his great 
honest heart, and vowed that she should never regret 
her choice, as indeed she never has. 

This ends our record of love-making, and our final 
chapter as well. For all that is written here we en- 
treat the reader’s charity. 

AN EARNEST APPEAL.—A small boy was caught 
stealing dried berries, and was locked up in a dark 
closet by the grocer. The boy commenced begging 
most pathetically to be released, and after using all 
the persuasion that his young mind could invent, he 
proposed : 

‘Now, if you’ll let me out and send for my daddy, 
he’ll pay you for them, and lick me, besides.” 


- 
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The grocer man could not withstand this appeal, 


not been lessened during these months that I have 


seen in you a devoted friend, @ generous enemy, 4| g tiny bucket from @ well, doubtless placed under- 
brave, spirited, true-hearted and most beautiful ; 


Mountjoy followed her, cut off | 


EDUCATED FLEAS. 





AN indefatigable student of insects has established 
in Regent street, London, a public entertainment in 
which a troupe of most accomplished fleas are the 
artistes. They draw buckets and chariots, play at 


see-saw, answer questions, and undergo, at their 


instructor’s hands, all the terrors of punishment and 
ecstasies of reward. A curiosity-hunter, who had 
been to witness them, thus describes the phenom- 
enon: 

The professor is established in a neat drawing- 
room, in the fore part of which, near the window, is 
what appears to be a small bagatelle table, covered 
with cartridge paper. The surface is dotted all over 
with curious little imitations of common objects in 
miniature—a sort of furniture, in fact, of a doll’s 
world—chariots, railway engines, treadmills, tight- 
ropes, see-saws and guns. The models are all most 
ingeniously made, and for a time one is content to 
see nothing but them; but presently, on stopping to 
examine the details of their construction more close- 
ly, one becomes aware of certain elongated brown 
specks upon them, which turn out to be Messieurs 
the Fleas. The insects conduct themselves after the 
approved fashion of specks till the professor waves 
his hand—let us say over the coach—and then the 
animal in the shafts rouses himself for duty, and is 
soon doing asteady yard and three-quarters an hour, 
with the vehicle at his heels. 

What is most astonishing in this part of the per- 
formance is the disproportion in size between the 
horse and the carriage. It is doubtful whether the 
latter could be packed in an ordinary pill-box, it is 
so large, and yet it rolls along easily enough when 
the flea gives a tug at the shaft. The harnessing is 
most peculiar. The flea, as may not be generally 
known, has a waist; the professor gives him a girdle 
of fine hair, or, better still, of spun glass, which, 
passing round his body, is fastened to the shaft that 
rests on his back, and the thing is done. He is in 
harness from ten in the morning until dusk, and as 
these are rather long hours of labor, he rests when- 
ever hecan. An erroneous notion that he may per- 
haps find his way out of harness by beginning to 
walk scems to be his chief motive to exettion, and he 
is oagasionally to be seen firmly planting his feet in 
the inequalities of the cardboard surface, and start- 
ing for freedom, duly followed by the coach. Gener- 
ally, however, he remains perfectly quiet on his rank 
until started by the gentle waving of his driver’s 
hand. This is the British flea. 

Near him, on a kind of penal wheel, is a big Rus- 
sian friend, who would have no cause to shrink from 
an encounter with a little fly. A waving of the hand 
over the Russian (who sleeps a good deal at his post) 
immediately causes him to make a wild spurt for lib- 
erty with his legs, and as he does so, the wheel or 
drum which they touch begins to turn, and up comes 


neath the wheel in deference to the well-known wish 
of prisoners to be at least usefally, if compulsorily 
employed. * This flea,” says the professor, * although 
he is so big, has not half the work in him of the mid- 
dle-sized British flea. But does he say this because 
@ Briton is standing by? We would fain believe not. 
We should be very loth to think that a British flea is 
no better than anybody else’s. Nevertheless, ‘we 
should like to hear what the professor says when he 
is in St. Petersburg, for we feel sure that the Rus- 
sians could ill brook to hear aught in disparagement 
of an insect of which they bave so much reason to be 
proud. We sincerely trust the “ Infant Hercules” 
flea is an Englishman, for he performs the wonderful 
feat of drawing a line-of-battie ship five hundred and 
sixty times his own weight—according to the state- 
ment in the bills. The line-of-battle ship is undoubt- 
edly heavy, but the flea, like Archimedes, only de- 
mands certain conditions of leverage to move a world. 
Let his shaft be long enough, and he will draw any- 
thing that goes on wheels. 

Near the Russian and his drum is a horizontal bar 
attached by a swivel to the top of a perpendicular 
pole—the see-saw in fact, with a flea tied to either 
end. Wave your hand over one end, and the flea 
there gives a start of astonishment which brings him 
to the ground and instantly whisks his fellow-laborer 
into the air, who, in his turn, roused from the half 
slumber in which the various members of the estab- 
lishment pass all their leisure, gives another start, 
which brings him to earth again, and once more 
sends the disturber of his rest aloft. At night, we 
learn, the fleas are unharnessed, and the good ones 
are put to bed in wadding, while the unruly are 
Lobbled to a fine chain, and, st ll captive, sleep on 
the cold ground, or rather the cold cardboard. In 
the morning, they all breakfast heartily on the pro- 
fessor’s own life stream, drawing their nourishment 
from the back of his hand. There are, besides the 
fleas we have mentioned, an insect Leotard and a 
Blondin, and a flea sibyl, who answers questions by 
means of a golden wand. The performances are 
really interesting, and there is certainly no deception 
of any kind about them, for any person with good 
eyes may witness them without the aid of a glass, 
and may satisfy himself by approaching the table as 
closely as he pleases that he is watching the motions 
of living insects. 





The residents of Philadelphia are so fond of law, 
that it is said children are born with a love of litiga- 
tion. A few days since a boy inquired the way to 
court. “And what do you want in court?” inquired 
a gentleman. “I want to sue my nurse for giving 





, and released the urchin. 


me poor milk.” 
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NINE O’CLOCK IN THE CITY. 
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BY CHARLES H. PHILLIPS. 


| Vita brevis—sternly, sadly,— 
Yet the echoes caught it gladly. 
Thus the warning seemed to greet, 
| From that mere and stately tower; 
bs Far above the fall of feet, 
From the busy, stifling street, 
Chiming birth of nightly hour. 


Gratias Deo, sweetly, sadly,— 
And the echoes caught it gladly. 
Yet another bell its stroke 
Trembled like a minute gun, 
And the mighty tones awoke, 
Out upon the night air broke; 
Many heard—but heeded, none! 


Terra tale—sternly, sadly, 
Yet the echoes caught it gladly. 
Aye to earth it bade farewell, 


as they recognized truth and sweetness in the gentle 
voice of their friend from childhood, young Catherine 
Forbes, the sister of that prime good fellow and royal 
huntsman, Arthur Forbes, of Curgarf Hall. Bonny, 
blue-eyed Kate Forbes, Dugald Stewart had loved for 
years. 

One night, when the gray old tower was bathed in 
the red light of the dying sunset, Walter and Dugald 
returned, with their people, from the hunt. They 
came trooping into the hall where Sir Allen sat, 
merry and boisterous. 

See, father—see what we have got! Isn’t that 
brave?” cried Dugald. 

‘*Hasn’t he been a fell beast, father?” chimed in 
Walter. 

Dagald bore aloft a hunting-spear, from the point 
of which hung the grinning carcase of a wolf of great 
size and ferocity. The animal had made assault upon 
the child of a servant, strayed into the woods, and 
had literally torn the little one to pieces before her 
rescuers could reach her—since which disaster the 
young men of the castle had been in fierce pursuit of 
the beast. 























Starward took its purer flight; 
Yet its cloquence had fell, ~ 
How, or why, I could not tell, 

O’er me ike a shower of light. 


Spes in caelo—sweetly, sadly, 
And the echoes caught it gladly. 
Low upon the evening air, 
Like a prayer mid angels born; 
Yet another lingered there, 
Then, as if that hope to share, 
Breathed its blessing and was gone. 


ita brevis, gratias Deo, 
Terra vale, spes in caelo, 
Hark the ringing bells congree, 
Sweet with sadness, toned with love: 
And in pxans glad and free, 
Teach us praises due to thee, 
For thy blessings from above! 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THREE MEN 
—OF— 


THE HOUSE OF STEWART. 





BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH, 


PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE SECRET GUEST. 


Where the old tower of Drummire—marked by 
Scotch tourists—now stands, upon a fertile table- 
land, amongst the dense forest of Stradawn, near the 
river Avon, once stood the stronghold of the Stew- 
arts, an old and honorable house. The situation is 
elevated, overlooking the sweeps of green hillside and 
the fertile meadows, which still lie basking in the 
sun, 

On the hills the forests still wave darkly, as deep, 
perhaps, as when, centuries ago, they were the hunt- 
ing-ground of the Stewarts and other noble races 
who dwelt among them. Below, the cattle and sheep 
dot the sheltered pasturage, carefully separated from 
the one spot of danger—the quaking bog, with its ice- 
cold spring, where, long ago, Sir Walter Stewart met 
his death—the brave, sunny-haired Scotsman. 

When my story begins, the sire, old Sir Alien 
Stewart, was in his dotage, an infirm giant, confined 
to his chair upon the hearthstone. Here, all day, he 
sat, gazing into the fire with his dim eyes, and mum- 
bling and muttering to himself—his great shoulders 
bent, his head white as snow. A stalwart hero of the 
broadsword and hunting-spear he had been, and, as 
he swayed back and forth, crooning old ballads and 
rhyming saws, if the cry of the sleuth-hounds reach- 
ed his numb ear, as bis sons coursed the neighboring 
hills, his bulky form would move impatiently in his 
seat, whiie he would crest his drooping head, like an 
old war-horse, seeming to scent the battle from afar. 
There he would sit and listen keenly, until the shouts 
and cries died away, drooping again with a muttered 
lament that he was old, and weary, and hungry—ay, 
ay—why did they not bring his supper? Or he would 
watch the wolf-skins and deer-heads, among the war- 
like weapons upon the walls, with restless scrutiny, 
seeming to live over the seasons of his trophies, laps- 
ing at length into the drone of some ancient pibroch 
that he had learned when a boy, and ending with the 
pitiful lament that they would not bring his supper. 

His wife, Lady Stradawn-a second marriage, and 
from the lower orders—was young and buxom, a 
handsome, plausible dame, with deep-red cheeks, a 
small forehead, and shining black hair. There was 
one son by this marriage, a boy named Murdoch, 
naturally bad in disposition, and with every evil trait 
fostered by the indulgence of the mother and the 
blind, doting fondness of his old father. He grew to 
be twenty-one, straight, lissome, agile, with a sullen 
black eye, and his mother’s glossy, raven locks. 

Between this young man and the two elder sons 
there was little love. They were honest, straight- 
forward, rugged men, brave as their father, true- 
hearted and affectionate as their own blue-eyed, 
sainted mother had been. Devotedly attached to 
each other, and to their father, they were always 
suspicious and watchful of their stepmother and her 
spoiled son. And it is quite certain that Lady Stra- 
dawn never succeeded in deceiving them with her 
plausibility and show of devotion to Sir Allen, Their 
tude natures were possessed of unfailing instincts. 
They felt treachery in those smooth tones, as surely 











The old man peered eagerly at the trophy which 
they shook before his dimming eyes. 

** He is the fellow who attacked poor Isabel’s child; 
you remember, father?” said Dugald. 

“Ah—Isabel’s child—ay, ay. <A fell beast, indeed. 
Bring his head nearer tome. And you have found 
him at last? Would I had been with you! Ay, ay— 
dear me, dear me—age will come upon us. But I 
have seen the day, boys—ay, ay—och, hey!” 

As he muttered over the wolf, Walter Stewart, the 
elder son, cast an impatient glance around the dim 
hall. 

‘Ho, there! what does it mean that there are no 
signs of supper? By Saint Hubert, we have toiled 
hard enough to-day, with legs, arms, spears, spades 
and mattocks, to have earned the meal! Where is 
the Lady Stradawn?” 

“Ay, ay,’’ piped the querulous old father, return- 
ing freshly to his old plaint. ‘“ It is ever thus, now- 
a-days. I am left to myself—weary, weary my life 
is, I am sure—and I am hungry, Walter, very 
hungry!’’ 

‘You shall have your supper very soon, father,” 
said Walter, kindly. ‘‘ Michael will tell you of the 
hunt, while Dugald and I get on dry hose and san- 
dals. We will be back soon.” e 

The brothers separated at the head of the stair- 
case, to go to their respective chambers. Walter’s 
face fell into a fierce frown, as the door shut him in 
with his attendant, Archy Roy. 

* Whose draggle-tailed beast was that I saw tied 
up under the tree beyond the outer gateway?” he 
asked the retainer. 

“T saw him, ard T have seen the horse before,” 
said Archy. ‘“ Jf Ian not mistaken, it is the one the 
priest of Dalestil rides. A clever beast it needs to 
be, for many a long, and late, and queer way does it 
carry him, I believe.” 

“But how came the wretched little galloway 
here?” asked Walter, quickly. 

‘“‘ Why, his rider is with your lady mother, I sup- 
pose,” answered Archy, reluctantly, as he hung the 
wet plaid Walter had cast off to dry before the fire. 
As he did so, he stole a covert glance at his master, 
who reddened angrily. 

“My lady mother!” repeated Walter, clenching 
his brawny fists. ‘‘Do you mean to insult me, 
Archy?” 

‘* Nay, nay,” said the servant, humbly. “I could 
not do that, you know, Sir Walter.” 

“A lady!’’ repeated the young man, still nettled. 
** Does a lady neglect her husband and her house, to 
dress herself gayer than a peacock, and go gossiping 
with the neighbors’ people? Does a mother carry 
herself so that the young men of her family blush to 
think of her?’’ 

“ Nay, nay,’’ answered Archy, soothingly. 

* Here, unclasp this buckle, and don’t call her my 
lady mother again, old friend. I am sore on that 
point. Tell me now what the Lady Stradawn has to 
do with the priest of Dalestil? He is an infamous 
fellow!”’ 

‘Perhaps he has come to confess her,’’ replied 
Archy, somewhat slowly. 

Sir Walter’s stern gray eyes glittered. 

*‘Our good father, Peter of Donnan, was here 
yesterday, Archy. He might have confessed ber.” 

*‘Perbaps Father Peter was not to her fancy,” 
suggested Archy. 

** What has fancy to do with the honest confession 
of sins?” exclaimed Walter, angrier than before. 
“ Fatber Peter is a good man, devoted to his calling, 
and close at hand. He has long been our faithful 
friend, while every one in the countryside knows that 
the priest of Dalestil is a glutton, a sensualist, and 
as treacherous as the devil he serves. By the Rood, 
it will be an ill day for him, if [ find him here!” And, 
with evident ardor to compass a meeting with the 
object of his dislike, the young man hurriedly finish- 
ed dressing, and sprang down the narrow stair, to the 
rooms, appropriated to the Lady Stradawn. 

They contained many luxuries with which he was 
familiar, but the sight which met his eye, as he 
pushed open the unlatched door, startled him. 

Though no supper was prepared for the rest of the 
family, Lady Stradawn was sitting, or rather reclin- 
ing, in her armchair, before a round table, bounti- 
fully spread. A huge venison pasty, together with a 
round of beef, occupied the centre of the table, while 


a dish of exquisitely-broiled trout, and another of | 


daintily-dressed pigeons, were placed opposite a 


redolent of spiced red wine. A cat had mounted to 


a chair, and was licking one of the two empty trench- 
ers which had been used at the feast, and knives, 
spoons and silver mazers, reeking with the juices of 
the vintage and viands, were thrown about, as if by 
the reckless hand of revellers. A bootjack lay in a 
pool of wine on the floor. 

The young man had fall leisure in which to survey 
the scene, while his stepmother, witha deep flush 
upon her face, lay sleeping. Suddenly, Jessy, the 
lady’s bower-woman, appeared at the door, and see- 
ing Sir Walter, would have retreated, but that the 
young man caught her by the arm. 

‘““When did the priest of Dalestil go from here, 
Jessy?” he asked, 80 quickly that the girl had no 
chance for evasion. 


stammered, frightened and truthful. 
‘Well, go now; I wish to see your mistress in 


gentle with his father. 


chamber and shut the door. 


her eyes goggling. 


ing for his supper.” 


chair, she droned: 


** It was a friar of orders, 
A friar of Rubygill, 
At the greenwood tree a vow made he, 
But he kept it very ill; 
A vow made he of chastity, 
But he kept it very ill!’ 


outraged and indignant. 


senses. 
‘* Look at me; I am not your priest,’’ he said. 


man burst out: 


body!’? And Walter rushed from the room. 


to be seated, he went to his tather’s side. 


ly, meanwhile. 


upon the plate before him. 


—that is good—that is very good.” 


share his thoughts and plans. For the rest of th 


earlier hour than usual hurried off to his chamber. 


ory of his gentle and beloved mother would com 
upon him, he would bury his burning eyes in th 
pillow, and cool them with rushing tears. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE OAKEN CABINET. 
THE next morning Lady Stradawn glided into th 


rings, chains and brooches of great cost. No on 





on them that morning. 


‘*T have just come from seeing him to horse,” she | relish. ‘‘I was not well last night, and I thought 


private.” He replied not unkindly, for the girl was | unconscious sneer. 


She hurried away, trembling, and he entered the | accounts, which were somehow wrong, and I became 


Walter and Dugald saluted her with the cold, civil 
deference they had always been in the babit of using 
towards her as their father’s wife. Walter took 
strictest heed that neither his brother nor any one 
else should perceive a shadow of change in his man- 
ner. Lady Stradawn’s salutation was blithe, kind 
and unconcerned, as she seated herself at the head of 
the board, and spread her dress of purple silk. 

‘Did my poor boys get their suppers last night?” 
she asked, leaning forward to beam upon them, 

‘* We supped very well,” answered Walter, curtly. 
He was not good at acting a part, poor fellow, and 
flushed hotly under Dugald’s look of surprise. 

‘I am very glad,” replied madam, serenely pour- 
ing a mazer of ale, which she drank with evident 








perhaps the maids neglected you.” 
** You were not well?” repeated Walter, with an 


“No. I had been looking after the quarter-day 


quite fretted. You know I take pride in my house- 


“Did you not, to our shame, unworthily fill that 
place once my sainted mother’s, and that your ex- | Stradawn, joining in the conversation from the place 
posure would prove but the greater dishonor to our | where she stood by Sir Allen’s chair. ‘‘ Though you 
house, by the holy Rood, I would call up everything | think I spoil him, I say it would be far better for him 
that has life within these walls, down to the very cat, | to take pattern by his brothers, and be killing 
that all eyes might behold your disgrace, and you | wolves, or at some other useful work, than staying 
should be trundled forth, and rolled into the river | out whole days and nights this way, at weddings and 
Avon, that the fishes might feed on your polluted | merry-makings, never showing us his face. Walter, 


When his father was satisfied, Walter turned to | ny. 
the board, and ate and drank as if half starved— | summoning a portion of their retainers—sturdy, 
though he hardly knew what he was doing. Astorm | blaff fellows in gray tartan, laughing and whistling 
of rage was secretly working within him. This, as | to their dogs. 
well as the cause of it, he privately determined to 
conceal, even from his brother Dugald, with whom | unceremoniously leaving old Sir Allen to entertain 
he had been, upon all other occasions, accustomed to | himself with his musings and .vacant thoughts, 


Walter shook his stepmother by the shoulder, call- | keeping, Walter. Just then old Betty Shaw, the 
ing her by name. She started up, dizzy with liquor, | miller’s wife, must come plaguing me about the 


number of slain fowls she had paid into the castle, 


“Saint Andrew grant me temper!” muttered Wal- | which she disputed about until I quite lost my tem- 
ter Stewart, in disgust. ‘ Madam, Sir Allen is wait- | per; but it were not wise to anger old Betty, I knew, 


so I ordered her a hot supper, to smooth her rumpled 


“Hang Sir Allen!” snarled the irate lady, half | feathers. It is best to get along in peace with our re- 
asleep. ‘‘ Have more wine, Sir Priest; you have not | tainers, certainly; they are faithful to us. Old Betty 
done yet? Let the old dotard wait; we’ll bo merry | ate as if she were famished.” 

while we can. Sing, now.” And, falling back in her 


Walter was pale with shame now, at this new reve- 
lation of cunning and duplicity, but he only glanced 
at her to say: 

**T am afraid, Lady Stradawn, that you have for- 
gotten Sir Allen this morning.” 

She had not deceived him in the least. She knew 
it, but she started from her seat, all eolicitude for her 
husband. 

‘Dearest one, 80 I have! Poor darling, was it 


Her voice died away, and she would have sank to | hungry?—and did its Bella forget it? Here is some 
sleep again, but Walter shook her violently, utterly | nice minced meat, that Bella ordered specially for 


him—poor, dear old man!’’ And, putting a napkin 


‘For Heaven’s sake, wake up!” he cried. And | around Sir Allen’s neck, she proceeded to feed him. 
then, as she started to her feet, turning to him with 
a caress which betrayed her horrible secret, he flung 
her off so rudely that she staggered and came to her | absently. 


‘* Where is Murdoch?” asked Dugald. 
Walter, with a clouded brow, shook his head, 


“* He was not at supper last night,” said Dugald, 
again. ‘Nor have I seen him for three days past, 


An expression of affright spread over her features. | that I know of.” 
Shaking his clenched hand before her face, the young 


ed by his own thoughts. 
‘* Murdoch is an idle good-for-nothing,” said Lady 


my dear son, I wish you would give him a good word 


When he returned to the great dining-hall, the | of brotherly advice.” 
evenivg meal was spread, and, calling his retainers 


“ Chut-tut!” cried old Sir Allen; “let the boy 
alone! Ay, ay—let the boy alone. The lad is young 


He seemed to attend the old man with more ten- | —I was a wild slip myself, once in a day—tbat I was. 
derness than was usual, supplying him with the food | But old age will creep on—hech, sirs!—ay, ay—what 
prepared for him, and helping him to other dishes | days I have seen!—och, hey!” 
which he knew he liked—feeding him from time to 
time, as if he were quite an infant, talking cheerful- | “‘ take this. ’Tis 


“ Hero, take thig, my dear Sir Allen,” said his lady; 


e last spoonful, and good for you 


Within a few months, Sir Allen | —so warm and comfortable.” 
liked nothing so well as to be fed, for his eyesight 
was failing him sorely; he could hardly see the food | the door. 


Walter had left the table, and was moving towards 


“Where are you going, Walter?” asked Dugald, 


“Ay, ay, that’s good,” murmured the old man. | springing after him. . 
** Thanks, thanks, my boy—you are a good boy. But 
where is Bella? Where is the Lady Stradawn? Och, 
hey, that is good—but she is often away now; seldom 
it is, I am sure, that Isee her, Ay, ay, Walter, boy jously reluctant 


“Up the glen to look for a deer,’’ answered Walter. 
‘I will go with you,” said Dugald. 

Walter could not dissent, but his manner was un- 
Dugald did not see this; 
hitherto Walter had always been glad of his compa- 
They went forth together, Dugald cheerily 





They were hardly gone, when the Lady Stradawn, 


e | climbed to the bartizan of the tower, to lcok for 


evening he sat gloomy and abstracted, and at an | Murdoch, her darling son. 


It was yet early in the morning, but as her two 


There he summoned Archy Roy, and questioned | stepsons bad a walk of a good many miles before . 
him closely as to all he knew regarding the visits of | them before they could reach their hunting-ground, 
the priest of Dalestil to Drummire. Having dis- | she could see them, with their people, toiling up the 
missed him, with strict injunctions to maintain an | valley, ata pace which corresponded with the vio- 
entire silence, he flung himself into bed, to pass a/| lence of Sir Walter Stewart’s feelings. He was 
restless and miserable night. Fierce and flushed his | stretching away at the head of his party, with his 
bearded face lay in the darkness, but when the mem- | tall, fine figure indisputably a leader’s. Dugald came 


e | next, his bonny beauty conspicuous at that distance. 
e | He had been his mother’s pet, and there was some- 
thing singularly winning in the young man’s sweet, 
frank smile. It had won Kate Forbes’s heart, when 
she was a little maid, whom he carried in Lis arms 
over the streams. 

But Lady Stradawn had never seen anything lov- 
able in her sunny-baired, blue-eyed young stepson— 
e | and Walter, older, sterner, and seemingly colder, she 


hall, to preside at the breakfast-table. She was gay- | maliciously hated, and now more vehemently than 
ly dressed, and covered, as usual, of late, with finger- | ever. 


C) “ Curses on both!” she cried, with intense bitter- 


knew where she procured these trinkets. She could | ness, after she had watched them wind out of sight 
never have possessed them before her marriage, for | behind the foot of a mountain which flanked the 
she had been very poor. But Walter Stewart looked | valley; ‘‘ vile spawn that ye are—black and wither- 
suddenly as if stricken by a blow, when his eyes fell | ing curses on ye both! I fear that Walter,” she 


muttered; “ he is civil, but sharp when he is roused, 


| But the woman’s face beamed with smiles. If you | and he is on our track now, I believe. Where is 
bootjack, partly full of ale, and a tall silver stoup, ' had seen her, you would have sworn that nothing | Murdoch tarrying so long? For all his success, I do 


| wrong had happened, or could happen, on her part. 





not like the risk he runs.” 


oe 


‘ He was not at supper,” said Walter, still absorb-_ 
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She turned the heavy bracelet on her arm, and 
broke out again: 

* But he is learning his power, and ’tis as well, 
perhaps. The time shall come when he will com- 
mand the proud Clan-Allen. Only those rude boys 
between my son and his —— ae them!” 
bet ween her teeth. 

Just then, across the golden meadows ont burning- 
green bog she saw the flash of scarlet tartan in the 
dark forest. 

“ Those must be Murdoch’s men,” she murmured; 
“T can see arms glittering. The foolish boy will not 
It is 
Murdoch, and he is separating from them, sending 
them through the valley, while he comes down the 
hillside home. Does that not show prudence and 
‘skill in a boy of twenty? He is cunning, too. What 
artfal questions he asks about the priest of Dalestil! 
What trouble that little intrigue costs me!” 

She gave one more glance at the graceful figure 
approaching the gateway, then hurried down to her 
bower. 

It was a large oaken room, with narrow windows, 
which had no call to be shaded; they did not let in 
much light, and were in no danger of being over- 
looked by neighbors. The floor was partly covered 
by a square of gray tapestry. The table, arm-cbairs 
and cabinet were of polished oak. As Lady Stra- 
dawn set step on the threshold, she observed her 
maid Jessy bending over ber embroidery-frame, 
working industriously. 

“Run away, Jessy, fora little play. I wish to be 
alone,” she said. 

The girl had hardly departed, when Murdoch’s 
step sounded in the passage, and his light tap sum- 
moned the lady to the door. 

*Come in, Murdoch; come in, my son,’’ she said, 
in a whisper. 

Mardoch, slim, handsome, dark-eyed, entered, and 
locked the door behind him. 

“Alone, mother?” 

“ou,” 

**Good! I havea treasure worth while to-day.” 

She grasped his arm. 

“Speak lower, Murdoch; some one may be near.” 

“ Whom?” 

“JT hardly know, but—” 

** Nonsense! you are nervous. Walter and Dugald 
are on the hunt—trust me to keep watch of them; 
and if I catch the servants eaves -dropping—”’ 

“* Well, well—how have ye sped, my boy? What 
luck?” 

The young man threw himself into a chair, and as 
he did 80, something about his person chinked and 
rattled. 

** Well, we have been all the way to Bauff again, 
mother. We sped so well the last time, you know, 
that we thought we would try our luck there once 
more. You see we knew there was a market in the 
Burgh, and we sent Kobin Macgregor, who makes a 
prime spy, among the packmen, to gather a little 
useful information. There were two, we learned, 
who were to travel together for company’s sake— 
fellows who dealt in goldsmith’s work. They trav- 
elled a mile from the town’s end, when, marry! we 
met them. They were sweating grievously under 
their burdens, so we relieved them of them. One 
of them got into dispute with ome of my men, and 
got the worst of the quarrel; and the otber 
seemed lonely, bereft of his friend, 80 we kindly 
knocked him in the head,and put an end to his 
troubles for this world. They finished their journey 
in another direction, and without burdens. See here 
—the poor fellows were weighed down with these!” 

Putting his hand in his breast, he drew forth and 
threw upon the table asmall bag of large gold pieces. 
Then he unclasped his belt, and showed beneath a 
strange girdle, which he removed and tore apart, 
showering upon the table a heap of glittering chains, 
sparkling rings and brooches. 

* Diamonds, pearls and emeralds!” cried Lady 
Stradawn, in suppressed ecstasy. 

The young man seemed equally pleased. 

“See what workmanship, mother. How delicately 
yet firmly these gems are set. Here is one which 
seems to have a curious posey in it—ready-made 
love-verses, I suppose. Let me see—‘ Fvare God, and 
dve no evyle” Ah, that is good advice, which the 
last owner, I am afraid, was too great a knave to 
profit by; brt you and [, mother, dear—” 

“Hush your nonsense, and give me the booty, 
Murdoch.” 

Tho woman appeared to have no relish for her son’s 
raillery, eagerly as she clasped his fearfully-gotten 
gains. She seemed almost to fear his evil smile and 
glittering black eyes. 

“Murdoch,” she said, “ you must go and talk with 
your father a while. He has missed you, and will be 
babbling of your long absence to Walter, who— 
Well, never mind—go.” 

**] have had no breakfast,” said Murdoch, striding 
from the room. 

He turned back, suddenly, making his guilty 
mother start back as she was coming to lock the door 
behind him. 

“ Hide them carefully, mother,”’ he said. 

** Leave me alone for that, boy.” 

‘*¢ The chains and brooches I may want for my wife, 
before many months. I have my eye on a good 
wan’s daughter, who is pretty, witty and wise. So 
secure them safely.” And, with another of his evil 
and significant smiles, he closed the door, and Lady 
Stradawn hastened to bolt it after him. 

‘What did he mean?” she said, pausing. 
it isonly his wild talk. 


“ But 
When he comes to marriage, 


% must have a word to say. The Lady Catherine 


Forbes bas beauty, and money, too. Murdoch must 
not throw himself away on a penniless maiden.” 

Starting, she turned to the table. Spreading the 
gold and jewels before her, she seemed to glut ber 
eyes with the glittering sight. 

A bunch of antique keys hung at her waist. Ap- 
plying one to the oaken cabinet, she opened the 
leaves of it, and exposed the front of a set of secret 
drawers, the upper ones shallow and graded to a deep 
one below. 

Selecting other keys from the bunch, she began to 
open and examine the drawers. Most of them con- 
tained gold and silver coin. Others contained jewel- 
ry. The largest was filled with rich plate, solid sil- 
ver tankards, with wrought roses wreathing them, 
and gold cups studded with jewels. The unpretend- 
ing oaken cabinet already hid a fortune of wealth. 

Gathering the trinkets from the table, she locked 
them in a small drawer, and then, lifting the solid 
bag, opened another. She wae dismayed to find it 
empty. 

‘* He has robbed me!” she exclaimed. 

Sbe comprehended just how it was done. The 
night before, the priest of Dalestil had asked her for 
money. She had given him several pieces from that 
drawer, and it had remained open, with its glittering 
contents, for several moments. It was his hand that 
finally shut it, and she locked it hastily, for Jessy 
was coming in with refreshments, 

She turned pale with mortification and shame, for 
the bad woman’s heart was in her amour. 

‘“‘He might have had it all for the asking. To 
think he should cheat we!” sbe murmured, in 
distress. 

Bat she quickly roused herself to count what the 
bag contained. As she finished, her face shone with 
satisfaction. 

‘““ Weare getting rich—my boy and I,” she whis- 
pered. ‘* We migbt be richer, if two more men I 
wot of were killed,” with a darkening brow, still on 
her knees. 

She rose and carefully closed the cabinot. 





CHAPTER III. 
SUMMARY JUSTICE. 

Sirk WALTER STEWART, with his brother and the 
Clan-Aliens (as the bold retainers of the castle, call- 
ing him their chieftain, were titled), did not halt till 
they found themselves high on the mountains, 

It was at the foot of one of these hills that the 
chapel stood—a small, equare building, of mossy gray 
stone. In the distance was thee hamlet of Dalestil, 
the residence of the offending priest. That morning, 
when Walter saw the emeraki-stuiided chain about 
his stepmother’s neck, the unjust but natural suspi- 
cion seized upon him that that and other trinkets 
had come from his hand. 

The men, flushed and wearied, gathered about the 
cascade, to drink from the palms of their hands, or 
fling themselves, panting, upon the sward. The sun 
was going down, bathing bill and glenin arosy light, 
when suddenly the vesper bells of the chapel sounded 
on the clear air. 

Walter Stewart flushed fiercely, as if it had beon 
the hoarse blast of a war-trumpet. 

**Archy Roy!” he exclaimed; “ does that bell call 
for evening mass?” 

“It does, Sir Knight,” replied Archy. 

“Then, Archy Roy, get down through the woods 
and tell the proud priest of Dalestil that I, Walter 
Stewart, am in these woods, and that if he dares to 
mumble a word or syllable before 1 come, his life 
shall pay for it!” 

“Stay, Archy!” cried Dugald, springing up. 
“ Walter, my dear brother, what can you mean by 
sending such a word to a priest? You must be 
crazed !”” 

Walter waved the man on. 

“Go, Archy!” sternly. ‘‘ Brother Dugald, do not 
interfere, but come with me. 1 have good reason for 
my acts. Soon you will understand. Come, men of 
my clan!” And be led the way down the mountain 
path, closely followed by his party. 

Half way down, they met Archy Roy. 

** Well, Archy, what did the hound say to my mes- 
sage?” demanded Walter, fixing his bright eyes on 
the man’s downcast face. 

“The truth is, Sir Knight,” replied Archy, ‘he 
received it very scurvily. ‘Tell Stewart, of the 
Clan-Allens,’ said he, ‘that though he be the 
lord of the land, 1 am the king, as well as the priest, 
in my own chapel.’ Straightway, then, he began the 
holy service iu a loud, flerce voice, which filled the 
people with dismay. The few who were present 
slipped quietly away from the chapel, and, whisper- 
ing to each other, sped away to their homes, as if 
they feared the devil had stolen into the priest’s sur- 
plice, and was mocking them.” 

“ By the Rood, they thought rightly! He isa vile, 
obecene wolf, fhat has crept like a thief into the fold. 
But J will speak with him right speedily.” 

The rate at which Walter strode down the hill kept 
his astonished brother and the whole party at their 
tuli bent. Soon a full view was obtained of the baugh. 
There the priest was seen, leaving the chapel to go 
homeward. He‘was on foot, clad in a coarse robe, with 
a cross upon the breast, and a rosary at the girdle. 

The Clan-Allen-Stewarts muttered amongst them- 
selves that, in spite of his dress, he had little the ap- 
pearance or air of Heaven’s humble messenger of 
peace. Walter called to him; at first he did not 
slacken his pace, but on Walter’s repeating, ‘Stop, 
caitiffl’? he wheeled sharply, and waited, with a 
flushed air of bravado, for Waltor and his followers 





to come up. 





“ What does this mean?” he demanded, haughtily. 
** How dare you, Sir Walter Stewart, insult and mo- 
lest a holy minister of the church?” 

“Knave! adulterer!” thundered Walter; ‘‘ how 
dare you take that phrase upon your perfidious lips? 
My sins are many, but I am no trickster at God’s holy 
altar. Priest of Dalestil, you are the reproach and 
dishonor of the district. Men of the Clan-Allen- 
Stewart, seize him and bind him! Wewill put a 
speedy end to his villany.” 

“ Lay not a hand upon me, peasants, if you would 
avoid excommunication of the church!” exclaimed 
the priest, fiercely, yet turning deadly pale. 

“Seize him and bind him, I say!’ repeated Sir 
Walter. 

The men were gathering around the excited priest, 
when their chieftain cried: 

“If there be one man among the Clan-Allen here 
—if there be one Clan-Allen-Stewart, I say, who does 
not in his conscience believe that this creature of 
desecration does not deserve to die by fire, that man 
has my leave to sit apart and bear no fagot to the 
pile that is to consume him, Who among you is 
there who wishes to be released from the task?” 

A circle of fierce eyes glittered; no one spoke. 

“ Not a voice; be is condemned by all. Let each 
man, then, go to the wood and bring a fagot of the 
dryest fuel; and then let it be lighted, and the false 
priest cast upon. He shall be burned to death, and 
his ashes scattered to the winds, that there may be 
no sign on earth that he ever lived. Shall it not be 
80, my men?”’ 

‘It shall!” they shouted. 

But Dugald Stewart flang himself upon his broth- 
er’s neck. 

** Walter, Walter, do not bring upon yourself the 
punishment of the holy church. He is a bad man, I 
grant you, but let him be tried by the sacred tribunal 
to which he is amenable!” 

‘“‘The sacred tribunal? He shall do no more pro- 
fanation, Dugald. He shall die by God’s justice. I 
am the executioner of all practitioners of sacrilege 
within the bounds of Stradawn, by my own right. 
Not a man present but knows a separate story of his 
shame. There is a fire within my heart which is only 
known to myself, though its cause is as much against 
youasme. Work well, my men. Do they not work 
with a will, Dugald?” 

The priest had been speedily bound, and lay upon 
the ground with the dogs; as the men approached to 
seize him, Dugald stood stardily by. 

“ Walter, it is murder; I cannot suffer it!” he 
cried. 

Atthe same moment the courage of the doomed 
man gave way before the certain approach of his 
Geath, and he broke into appealing cries for 
mercy. 

** Spare me, spare me! I will confess!” he cried. 
“] have wronged you and yours, Sir Walter—” 

“Silence!” thandered Walter, fearing exposure of 
the family disgrace before hisclansmen. ‘“ Dugald, 
stand aside! Men, bear him off!” 

As he spoke, he caught his brotifer by the collar, 
and thrust him out of the way of the men who ea- 
gerly seized their victim. 

One t, one t for prayer!” shouted 
the frantic wretch, struggling in their arms. 

The men glanced at their chief. 

“ Yes,” he said; ‘‘ give him a moment in which to 
pray that he be not cast into flames worse than these 
in another world.” And they suffered him to sink 
upon his knees. 

The great heap of dry wood was already lighted, 
and soon began to blaze up and i)luminate the wood- 
ed hills on both sides of the valley, ronsing them 
from the gloom which had been gradually deepening 
over them since the sinking of the sun. The stars 
were coming out, but the eyes of the kneeling priest 
were not directed heavenward. Full time to tell his 
rosary was given him, but meanwhile Sir Walter 
stood over him, watching that no word betrayed the 
guilty secret it had been his fate to discover. Ample 
time passed for a penitent’s prayer. Then the chief 
waved his hand—and turned away. 

There is a shriek, the trampling of heavy footsteps 
—then myrials of crackling sparks shot into the 
darkened air, proving that a heavy body had been 
thrown amongst the burning fuel. The young man 
turned away with an involuntary shudder. Shriek 
atter shrick came from the fiery vortex, chilling his 
blood, in spite of himself. 

Suddenly the wind blew aside the flames. All saw 
the writhing body. The agonized eyes seemed to fix 
themselves on Sir Walter’s. Out of the shrieking 
mouth came the cry: 

‘* Walter Stewart—thy death is near!” 

A change went over Sir Walter’s frowning face. 
The Clan-Allen men stood appalled. But the figure 
sank, and the fire grow and roared more fiercely. 
When it died down, sll signs of ahhuman form were 
gone. 

Then it was that Sir Walter Stewart, calling his 
followers into a ring around bim, swore them solemn- 
ly, on their chieftain’s. sword, to eternal secrecy. 
And then, sick at the thought of what they had 
done, chieftain and clansmen slowly and silently left 
the place, and began to wend their way down the 
glen. 

They had gone some distance, when Walter 
thought of Dagald. He halted, then, and blew the 
bugle-sound which was a private signal between 
them; but there was no note of reply. Deciding, 
therefore, that Dugald had evaded a sight of the | 








CHAPTER IV. 
THE ABDUCTION. 
WHEN Sir Walter flung his brother aside, 


confusedly. ‘‘ Drink.” 

T foll,”” marmured Dugald, weakly. 

“And cat your head open. I never saw a man 
bleed so. Hold up your head a bit, Dugald. There 
you are, all hearty, a doughty fellow yet. Just lean 
on my shoulder, Dugald, and walk to the priest’s 
hone. He will give youa bed; it is near.” 

Dagald was standing, with Arthur Forbes’s hand- 
kerchief bound around his head, wan and ill, but 
collected. 

“ll not go there, Arthur. Let oneof your men 
go with me, and I can walk to Drummire.” 

‘You cannot go there, Dugald. My howe is near- 
er; come to Curgarf with or Kate shall nurse 
you,” in a whisper. 

Walter’s heavy eye brightened. 

“TI willtry. That wasa heavy fall; give me your 
arm, old friend. Is Kate well?” 

*“ Well, and handsome, and safe, thank Gud! Dn- 
gald, do you know what a desperate band of free- 
booters are amongst us?—the fiercest Catteranes 
that have ever lurked in these woods. Taney had a 
fire to-night, not the shot of a crossbow from where 
I found you. We saw it when we were a mile back. 
They were probably making merry close by where 
you lay, and if they had found you,I never would 
have fuund yon alive.” 

“A fire—yes,”’ said Dugald, faintly. 

He was glad that he was not going home to meet 
Walier. Leaning on his friend’s arm, he walked 
slowly up the mountain, to desce.d on the other side, 
The castle of Curgarf stood in the glen, narrow 
streams threading the turf, and trees, in dark clumps, 
throwing heavy shadows on the smooth sward. The 
moon was coming up, showing the scene too calm 
and lovely to keep the thought of freebooters in Du- 
gald’s mind. How should he dream that they were 
his brother Murdoch’s secret band? 

When the young men entered the hall of Curgarf, 
&@ young girl, with sparkling blue eyes, and curls as 
fair as flax, rose from a seat beside her father’s chair, 
and eagerly offered her hand to Dagald. 

‘*T have brought you atick man to take care of, 
Kate—a careless fellow, who fell in the grass and 
nearly broke his head,” said Arthur. And Kate and 
Dagald both blushed beneath his glance. 

Dugald was too happy to be troubled by the stately 
Lord of Curgarf’s slight air of coldness. The old 
lord was arbitrary, and the suspicion that Kate had 
disposed of her heart without asking his permission, 
bad not prepossessed him in Duga'd’s favor 

He had seen little of the you.g man, howaver, and 
Dugald, for two days confined to the house by a 
slight fever which succeeded the accident, won upon 
him with his native charm of manner. It was Kate 
who bathed his head and adjusted the bandages, and 
sometimes her little hand would tremble, in spite of 
herself. It was two months eince she had seen him, 
and as yet she had had no opportanity to speak with 
him for a moment alone. 

The third day, Dugald was better, and, coming 
from his chamber early, met Kate on the stair, and 
caught her in his arms. 

“ Kate, when can I see you alone for an hour?” he 
cried. 

“TI walk in the pine grove, sometimes, at sunset, 
with my women. I can go alone to-night, if you will 
be there to keep me from danger. Arthur says there 
are freebooters about.” 

“Trust me to meet you, little one, for I must be 
away to-morrow, and I have something to say to you 
first. I will get Arthur to keep your father off our 
track, fur I must not be disappointed ;” and, enatch- 
ing a kiss, at sound of approaching footsteps, he 
sprang away. 

Before night he found a chance to tell Arthur of 
his wishes. 

“Be my ally, Arthur, and cover my absence. I 
love Kate, and may not have a chance to see her 
again for a long while.” 

“If you and Kate love each other, you shall mar- 
ry; trast me to take care of that,” answered Arthur, 
heartily. “At sunset I will set my father talking of 
his old battles, and you need not fear that your ab- 
sence will be discovered.” 


And 80, in the dark woods, where the hare bound-' 


ed and the wild dove cooed, Kate went bravely alone, 
and was clasped to Dugald’s breast. The old story, 
80 sweet to is, was old then, but none the less sweet 
to them, the brave knight and the lv-vely lady. 

“‘ Dugald, give me oneof the tuft of feathers in 
your bonnet for a keepsake,” said Kate, when the 
woods began to gloom. ‘“‘ We must part now.” 

“ Here is something better than that—a brooch of 
garnets.” 

The jewel glowed richly in his hand; then he 


pinned her mantle with it, and kissed her again and | 


again before parting. 
“ Now let me go, dear heart,” said Kate.. “ It is 
getting late,and we must go separate ways to the 


| cast le, or we may be seen. My father would never 


horrors he could not avert, and had fied homeward, | forgive me, if he thought I was deceiving him.” 


Waltcr Stewart went moodily on his homeward 
way. 


“ Bat we will meet to-morrow night, Kate? I will 
stay another day.” 
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no one 
notice.1 that Dugald tripped and fell headlong among 
the furze, where he lay, senseless, in the darkness. 
When he came to his tenses, a torch flared before 
him, and an eager face bent over him. 
“Thank Heaven, he is alive!” exclaimed a hearty 
voice. **Hand me the cupof water. How fares it 
now, my lad?” cheerily, as Dagald recognized his 
friend, Arthur Forbes, and murmured his name, 
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“ Yes, yes. But I must go now; see how heavy 
the shadows are getting!” And, with a hurried em- 
brace, she broke away from him and fled, 

He watched her hurrying through the glades into 
the open valley, then with a emile turned to goa 
separate way to the castle. 

When he entered the hall, he nodded meaningly to 
Arthur, who smiled, involuntarily, at his glowing 
face, and then turned to Lord Curgarf, who greeted 
him cordially. 

Soon after, the retainers came crowding in, and the 
evening meal was placed on the board by the serv- 
ing-men. The piper had played his accustomed 
number of turns upon his walk in the open gallery 
over the courtyard. All were ready to sit down, yet 
they waited—for there was one important personage 
wanting—the fair Lady Catherine. Custom forbade 
their sitting down until the lady appeared. The Lord 
of Curgarf grew impatient. 

* Go,” said he to a serving-man, “ and tell some of 
the women to knock at Lady Catherine’s chamber 
door. Tell her that supper is served, and we are 
waiting for her.” 

The man departed; the pany-t ined stand- 
ing for some time longer. Arthur glanced at Dugald, 
but obtained no satisfaction. Suddenly Lady Kate’s 
bower-woman enteréd, crying. Lord Curgarf start- 
ed up. 

‘Something has happened! What is it, Alice?” 

‘* My lady went to walk before sunset; she has not 
come back; I know something has happened to her.” 

There was a general excitement. 

“ Lights!” called Lord Curgarf. “She is lost in the 
woods. How could she be so imprudent? Search, 
my men—she cannot be far!” 

Bat Arthur and Dugald looked into each other’s 
eyes. ‘* Freebooters!” they murmured, and sprang 
for their arms and equipments. Rushing out of the 
castle and courtyard, Dugald led the way to the 
place of rendezvous. The path she took homeward 
ran through a thicket where the ground was soft. 
Here were the newly-impreseed marks of many foot- 
prints; among those of shoe and sandal was one 
small, light footstep, which Arthur instantly red@g- 
nized as his sister’s. Wild with dread and alarm, 
they divided their retainers into two bands, and 
commenced the search in separate directions. 

All night Dugald’s men tracked the great forest, 
but the wilderness through which they wandered 
was 80 wide and thickly wooded, that the search 
seemed a disheartening one, and by daybreak every- 
body but Dugald Stewart was discouraged. The re- 
tainers had brought provisions, and he ordered them 
to rest and break their fast, while he snatched a 
morsel of food, and called one of the men aside. It 
was a sagacious old fellow, named Douglas Gairden, 
whom he took into counsel. 

[COMPLETED NEXT WEEK ] 

















We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 


THE PALESTINE ENCAMPMENT PILGRIMAGE. 
Masonic Ed. Flag cf our Union :— 

It was my godéd fortune to be one of the Chelsea 
Encampment of Knights Templar party that went to 
Kearsarge Mountain, in Andover, N. H., and took 
poseession of that summit, in the name of Obivalry, 
on the 16th ult. We left Boston on the 14th, num- 
bering eighty-five, with the Chelsea Brass Band, and 
some twenty-five ladies, who chose to share the 
perils of the way with their lords. The dames were 
placed under the charge of a gallant M. D., of Chel- 
sea, whose devotion to the sex is commensurate and 
accordant with his knightly enthusiasm, and I need 
not say farther than that they were well cared for. 

The Encampment was officered as follows: Chas. 
F. Haynes, E. C.; D. E. Chase, Gen.; Charles T. 
Gay, C. G.; G. H. Marden, Prelate; Wm. Patterson, 
S. W.; W. D. Seely, J. W.; S. Luther, Treasurer; 
G. W. Vose, Rec.; James Smith, S. B.; J. E. Rog- 
ers, St. B.; W. Waters, Jr., Warder. The personal 
staff of the Commander consisted of E. Chas. M. 
Avery and E. Tracy P. Cheever. 

The party left by the regular noon train for Con- 
cord, over the Lowell Railroad, arriving at their dee- 
tination about 3 P. M., where they were received by 
the Mt. Horeb Commandery, in fall numbers, and 
with a@ band. This Commandery presented a fine 
appearance, and, under the care of E. Com. Geo. P. 
Cleaves, was distinguished for its superior discipline 
and deportment. After marching through the prin- 
cipal streets, attracting much attention from the 
people of Concord, the Palestine Encampment were 
eacorted to the Eagle Hotel. In the evening, the Mt. 
Horeb held a levee and banquet at their Asylum, in 
Masonic Temple, in honor of their guests, and every- 
thing was done to render the occasion agreeable. 

The next morning, after marching about Concord, 
we took early train for Andover, stopping at the 
Kearsarge House, where we had one of the best din- 
ners I ever sat down to out of Boston. In the after- 
noon we took carriages for the Winslow House, on 
Kearsarge Mountain, a new and commodious moun- 
tain-house, on the site of the one burnt a year since, 
where the balance of the day was spent in the 








hilarity of innocent hearts in such improvised games 
as suggested themselves, crowned with a dance in 
the evening. Those were very lively times, 


“And the distant aisles of the dim woods rang 
With the anthem of the free."’ 


At least the “free” who sang the anthems did all 
they could to make them ring, and I guess they did. 
Never gid music sound sweeter than our band in 
those mountain airs, and we found seme forty board- 
ers at the Winslow House to enjoy it with us. 

The weather was threatening, on Thursday, with 
clouds round about us, bat on Friday morning, the 
day for ascending the mountain, the darkness was 
dispelled, and at nine o’clock the ascent began. The 
band was sent up in advance, and as was expected 
from the circumstance that they were the first blow- 
ers to scale the heights of Kearsarge, they had a 
fierce encounter with him on the strong point of 
wind; but after a protracted struggle, they fairly 
outwinded him, even beating the huge bass dram in 
his very eyes. The Encampment followed a half- 
hour later, with sandal, staff and scrip—the last ar- 
ticle used at the Summit House, on the top, and the 
two former in reaching it. The ladiesa—not one of 
whom looked back, but kept a persistent face to- 
wards the summit—showed great courage and perse- 
verance, equal to the prescriptive perseverance of the 
saints in the toilsome upward march, obesity and 
slimness vieing in respect to wili. One Past Com- 
mander got up on hia obstinacy, in which regard 
some of the ladies were not behind him. 

At eleven o’clock all had reached the summit, 
without demoralization or accident. ‘There was, 
therefore, no cloud to erjoyment below, while above, 
the “azure-arched sky was pure as the spirit tift 
made it.” As my eye gazed over the vast panorama 
unrolled before me, that comprised a scene of unsur- 
passed grandeur and beauty, I thought of Ensign 
Stebbings on Mount Washington, who flashed his 
blade in the sun, and shouted, “Attention the uni- 
verse!” The toils of the ascent were forgotten in 
the exhilaration that followed, and under the influ- 
ence of the hour that we rested in the cool and in- 
vigorating atmosphere, our faces, which on first 
gaining the top looked like full-blown damask roses, 
gathered peaceful calmness and sanctity. 

At high twelve, the Encampment formed as fol- 
lows:—An external circle of Sir Knighta encompas- 
sing an inner circle of ladies, the band in the centre, 
with the Commander, the Past Commanders forming 

the personal staff and the officers. Sir Knight James 
E. Rogers, then advanced with the standard of the 
Palestine Encampment, which he placed in the 
hands of Past Commander Tracy P. Cheever, who, 
standing upon the topmost peak of the rock, and 
supported, by reason of the strong wind, by a stal- 
wart Knight on either side, planted the banner of the 
Encampment, the symbol of our faith and principles, 
upon the lofty eminence of Kearsarge. The act was 
accompanied by some remarks appropriate to so in- 
teresting and almost unprecedented an occasion, and 
the hearts of all were thrilled by the excitement of 
the scene. As soon as the standard was fixed, the 
band played the ‘Star Spangled Banner” and 
“‘ Hail Columbia,” and it seemed almost impossible 
to heighten the effect of the music. We fancied that 
the farmers in the vales below, as they caught the 
descending strains, cast their eyes up as though ex- 
pecting the heavens would open and reveal celestial 
performers. 

A spirited speech also followed from Dr. G. W. 
Churchill, who in the freedom inspired by the moun- 
tain air, indulged in congratulations that here was 
one spot where oppression was unknown, and where 
the dominion of the constable was unfelt. His re- 
marks elicited the warmest applause, and indeed 
applause was a natural impulse of the moment, the 
rarefied air inducing an exuberance that was irre- 
pressible. - 

At the close of these performances, the Encamp- 
ment, like the army of the King of France, marched 
down again, over the rough and rugged road—the 
unfinished carriage way—and the descent was less 
romantic than the ascent, some queer contretemps 
occurring that gave interest if not grace to the move- 
ment. 

Back at the Winslow House, the hospitable graces 
of chivalry were aired. A levee was held in the large 
hall of the hotel in the evening, in which the boarders 
participated and a delighted peasantry, from miles 
away, thronged the corridors and windows, watch- 
ing the evolutions of the party in the mazy dance. 
Exploits were shown in this saltatory exercise equal 
to any achieved in climbing, and some rare figures 
were cut and some rare time made by Sir Knights 
that could never have been deemed possible of them 
anywhere else. 

After a disturbed sleep the party left for home on 
Saturday morning, declining an invitation of the 
Manchester Commandery to stop by the way, and 
arrived at their asylum in Chelsea, at 8 P. M., satis- 
fied that such an excursion was very enjoyable, and 
the ladies all said the same, thanking their protector 
and guide, for the urbanity and knightly courtesy 
with which he had discharged his mission. Pp 

MYSELF. 

Dipn’t KNOW THE S1Gns.—During the Anti-Ma- 
sonic times, the “‘ Antis” thought they liad a good 
thing of it, and studied up energetically the signs 
that all-the expose promulgated, which gave thom 
about as much as men of limited time wanted to do. 
One of the most determined Antis at the North End, 
became 60 full of experimental Masonry, that he an- 





noyed everybody with his grips. He was an inveter- 


ate fellow, and thought he was posted in all the 
work up to the ‘infinitessimal” doings. Armed 
with his secrets he delighted to got hold of the hands 
of old Masons, and was often disgusted to find that 
they knew nothing about Masonry, as he understood 
it. Many of these laughed at him; others were pro- 
voked at his nonsense. One day he met with Old 
Boltrope, who, it was said, was cotemporary with 





Tubal Cain, and had no more humor in his composi- 
tion than he had mercy for an Anti-Mason. He at 
once introduced the subject of Masonry and let him- 
self out pretty freely regarding it. The old man 
listened restively, but heard him out, and then asked 
the bore to give him asign. This he did, and upon 
the old man’s requesting 4 grip, he held out his hand 
unhesitatingly. The old fellow bad a large and very 
powerful hand, with a grip like a vice, and as the 
bore put his digits into those of the veteran Mason, 
the latter closed on them with a crushing force that 
made the bones fairly crack with the violence. The 
fellow yelled furiously, but the old man held on, and 
when he released his hold the fingers looked as if 
they had been drawn between tworollers. ‘ There,” 
said the old man, ‘‘ there isa master mason’s grip for 
you, and when you have learned that come again 
aad I'll give you another degree.” Ho never came 
back for more. 


ORIGIN OF ST. JOHN’S DAY. 


The Romans honored a divinity named Janus. 
He presided over the beginning of everything; he 
opened the year and the seasons, and on earth was 
the guardian of gates and doors, and in time of war 
he went out with the Romans to aid them’ in battle; 
and during war the gates of the Temple of Janus 
were open, and closed during peace. He was repre- 
sented with two faces and a key in his hand. 

The Romans from the time of Numa commenced 
their year at the winter solstice December 21, and 
the first month was named January, by Numa, after 
this double-faced god Janus, who was represented 
with one face looking forward to the year to come, 
and the other to the year that was past. 

The Romans, soon after throwing off Paganism 
and adopting Christianity, canonized many eminent 
Christians as saints, and dedicated to them certain 
fast days, and among them the two Johns, and dedi- 
cated to them the two days falling upon the solsti- 
tial points that had been dedicated to Janus. 

Between the Egyptian Anubis, the Roman-Pagan 
Janus, and the Christian St. John, the coincidence 
is so perfect that we cannot fail to see the identity; 
and it was perfectly natural, ina people discarding 
one system of religion for another, that the process 
should be gradual, and the new partake, to some 
extent, of many features of the old: 

We have seen that the Egyptians and Romans 
both commenced their year at the winter solstice, 
December 21st, and the history of the change to the 
present day is briefly this: 

Owing to the want of harmony between the Ro- 
man civil year and the tropical, by reason of the 
failure to estimate the annual fraction of a day, in 
the time of Julius Cwsar the beginning ot the year 
had receded until it occurred some seventy days 
before the solstice, and this Casar, aided by the 
astronomer Sosigines, undertook to correct by re- 
forming the calendar, and this he did, B. CU. 46, by 
decreeing that the then current year (since known 
as the “ year of confusion,” although it rectitied con- 
fasion) should consist of 455 days, thus adding to it 
the number of days requisite to extend it to the 
winter solstice, and also ten days beyond, in order to 
commence the firet day of the firat year of the re- 
formed calendar on the day of the new moon, and 
this extension of ten days beyond the 21st of Decem- 
ber brought the beginning of the year to the time of 
our present ist of January; and then in order to 
prevent fature confusion, C#sar introduced the pres- 
ent arrangement of one intercalary day eve ry fourth 
year, which we call “ leap year,” or * bissextile.” 

Seven hundred and fifteen years before the Chris- 
tian era, Numa Pompilius instituted in Rome the 
‘College of Builders,” being organizations or frater- 
nities of artisans, and also religious societies, and 
these colleges celebrated two feasts in each year, at 
the time of the summer and winter solstices, in 
honor of Janus, who presided over them. 

These colleges were the ancient Roman Masonic 
bodies, the members being operative Masous, and 
members were initiated with solemn ceremonies 
taking an obligation of secrecy, and were instructed 
in certain signs of recognition, and also in the use of 
the working tools and in the science of architecture. 
They: were divided into “ Apprentices,” ‘*‘ Compan- 
ions,” or “ Fellow Crafts,’”’ and ‘‘ Masters,” and had 
the exclusive privilege of constructing the temples 
and public monuments. 

They were governed entirely by their own laws, 
had a judiciary of their own, and were amenable to 
no other, and were held tn such bigh esateom that 
they were free from all taxes to the city and state; 
and it was the Masons, thus honored and en- 
couraged, who erected the wonderful architectural 
structures of Rome, whose ruins, even at this day, 
are the wonder and admiration of the world. 

These builders accompanied the Roman legions in 
their military expeditions, and constracted their 
camps and bridges, traced their routes, and were in 
fact their military engineers. 

In the year 43 of the Christian era, many members 
of the College of Builders, who were with Roman 
legions in the countries bordering on the Rhine, were 





sent by the Emperor Claudius into the British Islands 
to protect the Romans against the Scots’ invasions. 


Before their arrival in the British Islands there 
were no towns or villages, but the Masons at once 
commenced the construction of bridges, camps and 
fortifications, in the interior of which fortifications 
they erected temples and palaces, rapidly convert- 
ing them into permanent cities. . 

Their principal encampment was at York, in Eng- 
land, called by the Romans Hboracum, which became 
a city of importance, and was for some time, filteen 
hundred and fifty years ago, the residerice of the 
Emperor Constantine, himself the great patron and 
protector of Masonry, and from hence comes the 
name of “ York” Masonry. : 

The native population of Britain, who aided the 
** Builders,” were initiated into the operative bodies 
of Masons, and instructed in their art, and in a short 
time towns and villages were in progress of erection 
all over the country. 

These societies became so important that the Em- 
peror Carausius, about A. D. 287, confirmed to the 
Masons all the ancient privileges granted them by 
Numa Pompilius, more than one thousand years 
before, among which was the-right of making their 
own laws, establishing their own judiciary, and were 
not amenable to any other form, whence came their 
title, Free Masons. 

About this period Christian missionaries were 
endeavoring to propagate Christianity in Britain, 
but by decrees of the Roman Emperor they were 
persecuted with the most terrible rigor; but owing 
to the great favor in which the Masons stood, they 
were not interfered with for any cause; and as their 
foundation principles were that all men are brothers 
—their duty not to hurt, but to love and elevate and 
protect—advocating the largest liberty and toleration 
of opinion in religious matters as in all other, their 
sympathies were strongly with the persecuted. They 
extended their protection to the missionaries, and 
such persogs, when accompanied by Masons, were 
permitted to travel, teach and preach without molest- 
ation; and impressed with the noble character of the 
institution, and in order to avail themselves more 
fully of such protection, large numbers sought and 
obtained admission into Masonic lodges, and thus 
connected and protected, preached their doctrines 
with impunity, for as Masons they were amenable to 
no laws but their own, which taught universal toler- 
ation of opinion. 

Thus protected by the Masons, Christianity spread 
with great rapidity—so much so that about A. D. 
306 the Emperor Constantine, then residing at York, 
embraced the Christian religion, and declared it the 
religion of the state. It continued to spread with 
great rapidity, and resulted in an era of building 
edifices for worship, and furnishing ample employ- 
ment for the Masons, who had themselves, to a great 
extent, adopted Christianity. Under the patronage 
of @onstantine and the labors of the Masons, mag- 
nificent churches sprang up allover the land. The 
Masons and Christians found themselves coworkers 
in a congenial cause, and bringing to it the learning, 
genius, devotion and enthusiasm of art and religion. 

During the invasion of the Danes, between A. D. 
835 and 870, nearly all these churches and monastcries 
were destroyed; and King Athelstane, desirous of 
rebuilding the churches, directed his adopted son 
Edwin to assemble in the year A. D. 926, in the city 
of York, all the lodges of Masons in the country. 
They assembled, and the king presented to the 
Masons there assembled a constitution, in which he 
confirmed to them all the privileges of which they 
had formerly been possessed as free Roman colleges. 

The Masons were again employed in rebuilding the 
churches and other religious edifices, and as it was 
the custom in those days, and had been for hundreds 
of years before, and is in this day, to dedicate 
churches to particular saints, the different trades 
and artists also selected their patron saint. Tho 
Christian church from the time of Christ had com- 
memorated the 24th of June, as the anniversary of 
the birth of St. John the Baptist, and also the 27th 
of December as the festival of St. John the Evange- 
list, and as many of the Christians had become mem- 
bers of the Masonic fraternity, and were united in a 
great and common work, and ag these days fell upon 
the solstitial points which the Masons had always 
observed, it naturally resulted in, to some extent, 
blending the peculiarities of the two institutions, 
and hence the Masons adupted the two St. Johns as 
their two patron sainte—as there were two solstices, 

*the two-faced Janus and the two-faced Anubis, who 
presided over the two solstitial points—and for some 
hundreds of years the Masons in Britain and all over 
Europe were known almost exclusively as the St. 
Jobn Brothers, or brothers of St. John. 





LOVE OF FLOWEBS. 

In all countries women love flowers; in all coun- 
tries they form nosegays of them; but it is only in 
the bosom of plenty that they conceive the idea of 
embellishing their dwellings with them. The culti- 
vation of flowers among the peasantry indicates a 
revolution in all their feelings. It is a delicate pleas- 
ure that makes its way through coarse organs; it isa 
creature whose eyes are opened ; it is the sense of the 
beantifal, a faculty of the soul that is awakened; 
colors, forms, odors are perceived for the first time, 
and these charming objects have at length spectators, 
Those who have travelled in the country can testify 
that a rose-tree under the window, a honeysuckle 
around the door of a cottage, is a good omen toa 
weary traveller. The hand that cultivates flowers 
is not closed against the supplications of the poor, 
nor against the wants of the stranger. Flowers may 
be called the alphabet of the angels, wherewith they 





write on hills and plains mysterious truths. 
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OVER OLD BONGS. 





BY FENNO HAYES, 


“Sing me a song," he lightly said, 
“Tis years since I have heard you sing;" 
And for the old-time songs he plead, 

® And bade me my old music bring. 


** Ah, here it is—the very thing— 
So light, so airy, arch and gay!"’ 
I shook my head: * Shall Autumn sing 
The carol blithe of blooming May ?” 


“This then,"’ he said. “ The southern sea 
Lay swooning in the southern sun; 
The icebergs gleamed—so quick for me 

My thoughts from pole to pole did run. 


“The ocean surge filled all my ears, 
The white spray drove full in my face; 
Again, as oft before, my fears 
Did with my hopes and prayers run race. 


“ Dick sung this song with me the night 
Before for unknown seas he sailed, 
And since, at e’en the music's sight, 
My heart and voice have always failed."* 


** Sing this,’ he said. Ome! O me! 
A little, crooning lullaby— 
Her cradle-song, that used to be, 
Whose baby hands calm folded lie. 


**T am a careless girl no more; 
I've mother-smiled, and mother-wept, 
And this, I lightly sung of yore, 
I sung my dead child as she slept."’ 


He drew, from just above his heart, 
A tiny curl of shining gold; 
The quiet tear I saw quick start, 
A tale that touched my own soon told. 


We put the sweet old songs away— 
They were the same in word and air, 

But when dead roses strew life's way, 
Their ashes haunt us every where, 

o- 
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BEYOND “DESOLATION.” 
No. Ill. 


BY W. H. MACY. 





A bivouac and a burrow—A wild night—Shipwreck 
of the Daphne. 


Wh struggled onward to gain a place of shelter 
from the blinding storm, and select a camping- 
ground before nightfall. As we entered the region of 
turf-knolls, we made better weather of it, and our 
progress was more rapid, the fury of the gale being 
broken by the intervening hills. 

Descending into the ravine, we followed it up for a 
mile or more, skirting along its dry sides. The young 
elephants were floundering by hundreds in the nar- 
row stream at the bottom. 

“This place must be almost dry, at times,in the 
summer,” remarked Fielding; ‘‘ but next month it 
will be swollen to a roaring torrent by the spring 
rains. But we must climb the bank again, for I don’t 
want to go any nearer to the infernal din of the 
rookery. This looks promising,” he continued, 
pointing in the direction of the pond. ‘ Come on, 
this way.” 

The loads of driftwood grew heavy upon our arms, 
and the shades of night were gathering down upon 
us. The gale was still increasing, and a wild night 
was befure us. In my ignorance, I saw no prospect 
of making a comfortable shelter. But I knew little, 
as it proved, of the fertility of our young officer in 
shifts and resources. 

‘* Here’s the spot for an anchorage!’’ he cried, at 
last, suddenly coming to a halt, and dropping his 
burden between two gigantic clumps of turf, which 
rose nearly four feet above the damp soil between, 
leaving a passage of not more than three feet across. 
** Here’s a good natural lee, and, with some labor in 
the way of artificial improvement, we can get up a 
cosy little house to play Robinson Crusoe in, for a 
day, or even for a week, if necessary.” 

“ Bat we must have a fire,” said Dave. 

* Certainly,” he answered, beginning to whittle at 
the dryest bit of wood he could select. ‘ That’s 
easily managed. I’ve brought plenty of matches, 
and there’s nothing more abundant than fuel, atter 
the fire is once started. You have both been itching 
to kill an elephant ever since we landed. Now you 
may kill two or three of the nearest ones; and mind 
you save the skins whole, if possible. They may be 
useful to us.” 

We were not slow to avail ourselves of his permis- 
sion, and a couple of the unwieldy beasts were soon 
biting the dustin impotent agony, while their life- 

blood gushed forth from gaping wounds in the breast. 
To skin them handsomely required some skill, but 
with a little instruction, this was accomplished. The 
hides, stretched acrors between the two knolls, 
formed a complete shelter from the howling blast, 
blowing cold and raw over the icy mountain. Liberal 
cuts of the fat piled upon the incipient camp-fire, 
blazed fiercely, and lighted up the strange, weird 
scene around us, sending clouds of black, dingy 
smoke driving off to leeward. 

‘This is glorious!” exclaimed my chum. “ We 
can be jolly enough as long as we can keep warm. 
Bat it seems to me that we might improve our sleep- 
ing accommodations by digging into the tussock.” 


, Sleeping-room somewhat chilly. 
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‘* Of course,’”’ said Mr. Fielding. ‘Dig away, you 
two, while I see what I can raise for supper. Strike 
in here, a little to windward of the fire, 80 the smoke 
will blow away from us. Empty your pockets, first, 
and let’s see how much hardtack we’ve got.” 

The stock, when collected together, was larger 
than we had expected, and dispelled all present ap- 
prehensions on the score of hunger. While Mr. 
Fielding strayed off, as he said, in search of provis- 
fons, Bryant and I set to work at our excavation, 
using our lances, butcher-knives, and a bit of board 
brought from the beach, these composing our whole 
stock of tools. But the earth was soft at the bottom 
of the knoll, and we made more progress than might 
have been expected. The turf was so tough at the 
top as to obviate all danger of caving down upon 
us. 

An hour’s work was sufficient to form a chamber 
large enough for three of us to stretch ourselves in. 
Resting from our fatigue, we surveyed the work with 
satisfaction. 

** Old Robinson Crusoe himself couldn’t get up a 
better cave than that, at so short notice,” said Bry- 
ant, complacently, ‘‘even with his savage man Fri- 
day to lend him a hand. Joe, I’d rather be here to- 
night, than standing an anchor-watch on board the 
little Woodlark. She must be riding hard on her 
chain now, and washing her decks right fore and 
aft.” 

** Yes, indeed,” I replied. ‘‘ I only hope she mayn’t 
drag, or tear the windlass out of her. If she should 
go ashore at the base of the ‘ iceberg,’, the lives of 
our shipmates wouldn’t be worth a struggle for 
safety.”” 

* This is comfortable,” said Fielding, as he pushed 
his way in under acorner of the elephant’s hide, and 
examined the result of our mining operations. As 
he spoke, he threw from his shoulders a heavy bur- 
den of skins which he had taken from penguins, and 
opening a bag formed of a single skin, displayed his 
provisions for supper. 

** Here are some titbits, such as no old Roman em- 
peror’s table ever boasted. A sea-elephant’s tongue 
is a luxury, I assure you, when it’s not convenient to 
get a bullock’s, And there’s a bag fullof woggins’ 
hearts, which we can roast on sticks, and who doubts 
that we shall make a heart-y supper?” 

** But what are you going to do with the skins?” I 
asked. 

“To floor off the sleeping-room, there. 
find a downy carpet of that sort far superior to one 
of damp sand.” 

“ That’s a capital idea,” said Bryant. ‘ You must 
have had some experience of this kind befure, Mr. 
Fielding?” 

“A little, now and then. But let’s get some sticks 
and cook our meat, for I’m sharp set, and I presume 
we all are by this time. We must back in the rest of 
the blubber before we turn in, and we shall have fuel 
enough to keep up the fire ali night. We hardly per- 
ceive the gale now, sheltered as we are, but I assure 
you it is howling outside.” 

‘* What do you think about the schooner at the an- 
chorage?” I asked. 


shake of the head; ‘ but it is impossible for us to be 
of any service to her. Wecan neither see her nor 
know her fute until the gale blows out. We must trust 
in Providence and the strength of her cables.” 

With appetites sharpened by the fatigues of the 
day, we did justice to the supper, and settled it with 
a comfortable smoke. 
bivouac by levelling the heaps of dirt thrown out 
in digging the cave; spread the floor of our snug 
dormitory with the soft carpet of skins, and brought 
in the reserve supply of animal fire-wood. 

We stretched ourselves in our quarters, and lay 
awake for some time, conversing and listening to 
the monotonous caw of the penguins borne on the 
wind, till we thought any other sound, however 
unpleasant, would have been a relief to our ears. 

“Do they make that confounded noise all the 
time?” Bryant asked. 

* Yes,” replied Mr. Fielding; ‘‘or, at least, 
some of them are always making it. They’ll be 
still more noisy in the laying season. It is too early 
now for eggs; but if we are here in December and 
January, we shall have that addition to our bill of 
fare. They can be picked up by bushels off the 
ground.” 

Had I been less drowsy, I might have stored up 
much valuable information, which Fielding volun- 
teered, touching the natural history and habite of 
the “ woggin.” I fell asleep in the midst of a yarn 
about wintering at the Crozettes, and sealing at the 
Falklands, right whaling in the “kelp” at Desola- 
tion, and slaughtering woggins by the million on 
Patagonia for the little oil to be obtained from them. 
But all these were so strangely jumbled together in 
my brain, and so obscured by a kind of sleepy fog, 
that I have never since begm able to arrange the 
details. 

My sleep must have been sound for several hours. 
When I awoke, our fire was nearly out, and the 
My comrades were 
snoring in harmonious concert, and, without disturb- 


make observations upon the weather. 





in the darkness. 


You'll | 


come now in gusts with lulls between. The temper- 
ature had softened, and the squalls were accompa- 
nied by rain instead of snow as on the previous day. 
I had no means of judging of the time, but supposed 
it must be long after midnight. A movement in the 
rear caused me to turn suddenly, and Dave Bryant 
stood beneath, leaning against the knoll on which I 
was perched. 

“ What are you doing, Joe?” he said, seizing me 
by the leg. ‘Are you subject to somnambulism, or 
are you looking tothe westward for sunrise? Study- 
ing astronomy in a rain squall, or quoting Cowper to 
an amphibious audience, ‘I am monarch of all I 
survey ?’” 

* Not so,” I answered. ‘“ My right there are many 
to dispute. But the gale is breaking up, Dave.’’ 

** Yes, I think it has moderated somewhat. Bat it’s 
far better weather in our dungeon than on the castle 
ramparts. Come, let’s burrow again till daylight.” 

‘“* What’s that?” we both exclsimed at once, as a 
sudden flash for an instant broke the gloom to 
windward, Even as we spoke, a heavy report came 
distinctly down to us. 

* Call Mr. Fielding!” I cried. ‘ That’s a signal of 
distress. One of the vessels has struck adrift from 
the anchorage—dragged or parted her chain—God 
help them!” 

A touch sufficed to arouse the officer, and in less 
than a minute we all stood together on the tussock. 

** You’re sure you heard a gun?” 

*O yes!” weboth answered in the same breath 
** We saw the flash, too.” 

A sudden gust of wind nearly took us off our feet. 
We crouched down together, while the big raindrops 
rattled on our sou’ westers and ran down our jackets. 

“It can’t be the Woodlark,” Fielding said, “ for 
she had no gun on board heavier than a musket, 
which would be of no more use than a Chinese 
cracker in a storm like this. It’s not likely the other 
tender has any heavy gun, either. It must be the 
English barque. She’s too heavy a vessel to be at 
anchor here, anyhow, and would be more apt to part 
her cable than one of the schooners.” 

“There ’tis again!’’ sang out a trio of voices. 
* Now listen!’ And the boom of the gun followed, 
much quicker than before, showing that the unfortu- 
nate vessel must be frightfully near the land. 

““That bears about northeast from us,” said our 
young leader, now thoroughly roused. “If we fol- 
low the north bank of the pond, we shall fetch out 
on the beach nearly abreast of it.” 

Hastily throwing a fresh supply of blubber on our 
camp-fire, and shouldering our arms, we struck a 
bee-line for the shore, regardless of rain and wind. 
We were obliged to make a slight detour to skirt the 
bank of the pond, and another gun, still nearer, in- 
creased the excitement of our feelings, and quickened 
our movement into a dog-trot. ‘ 

When we reached bighwater mark, with the angry 
breakers rolling in round our feet, we supposed our- 
selves nearly at the same point where we had stood 
the day before, when we gave up the attempt to re- 
turn to our vessel by crossing the glacier. It was 





“Tt’s a wild night for her,’? he answered, with a | 


' our voices, as we stood close together. 


We raised the ground in our | 


A few pieces of fat judiciously applied soon re- 
vived the flame and sent the black cloud rolling away that we can see the brig by the light of it. 
again down towards the ravine, startling the nearest | tantalizing, now, to be so near and not able to com- 
elephants and increasing the clamor at the rookery. | municate, nor even to see each other? Both of us dren are always the worst;” “ Forgive thyself noth- 
Then, stepping outside of the weather screen, 1 staring into the very ‘ blackness of darkness!’ ” 
mounted the highest tussock, and looked about me | 


during a lull that we reached the spot, but the night 
was intensely black and thick. Nought could be 
seen but the whitening.of the surf; nor could any 
sound be heard but its roar, which nearly drowned 


‘¢ Shejmust be very near tu us, now,” said Fielding. 
‘If we could only get up a tire asasignal! But it’s 
almost impossible, without dry wovd to start it.” 

* Wecan whittle enough from our lance-poles,” 
said Bryant, ‘and then feed it with oil.” 

“ Good!” said I. ‘“ That’s a lucky thought. And 

111 soon have fuel enough to keep it going.” 

| The nearest elephant for a victim, and the “ sliv- 
ers ” of fat were ready by the time my two comrades 

_ had prepared a small heap of shavings. Crouching 
close round it to shield it with our bodies, we suc- 
ceeded, by careful management, in starting it. 

| ‘* They may be near enough to see the flash of my 
gun,” said Mr. Fielding. ‘I'll try it, at any rate, 
while you coax up the fire.” 

And running down till his legs were washed by 
the advancing roller, he discharged both barrels in 
the air. 

| Ashort interval elapsed, during which we were 
busy with our fire. Then a blinding flash and a 
thundering report, nearly simultaneous, startled us 
all to our feet and showed us the vessel within a 
quarter of a mile of the breakers!” 

An instant, and all was blackness again. But our 
eyes and thoughts had done their work quickiy. We 

, all knew that she was a small brigantine, or, as we 

Yankees clumsily express it, hermaphrodite brig, 

and, of course, a new comer. She was doing her best 

under storm canvas, but it was evident she must be 
sagging fast down into the arc of the point. 


** She’ll steer as near as possible for the fire-light,” 
said Fielding, “‘ bat she’ll hardly fetch it; she’ll strike 
a little farther down. Come on, she’ll be here now 
within two minutes.” And we toilowed him swiftly, 
toward the spot where we expected the ill-fated stran- 
ger to+trike. A heavy squall which swept down at 
the moment, beat upon our backs, and urged us 
along at racing speed. 

“There he is!” The well-known sound of slatting 
canvas was heard, and the brig shot within the glare 
of the fierce fire-light. Lifted on a long roller, her 
foresail was tugging at the buntlines as it had been 
hauled up to the yard, and her terror-stricken crew 
were grouped aft, as if to be as far as possible from 
the point of concussion when she should etrike, 

I can never forget the short glimpse of that gallant 
brig, rushing forward to destruction, while I stood 
rooted to the spot with suppressed breath. An in- 
voluntary cry escaped my lips—a cry of relief—as, 
suddenly arrested in her mad career, she brought up 
with astaggering shock, and her foretopmast pitched 
over the bows. 
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PROVEBBS. 


A proverb has been well defined to be “ the wit of 
one man and the wisdom of many ’—the concentra- 
tion of the common sense and experience of many 
into some happy, pithy expression. The study of 
these quaint, condensed sayings has ever been a fa- 
vorite one with literary men. Cervantes makes 
Sancho Panza’s conversation a whole string of them, 
as in our day Dickens has freely put them into the 
mouth of the inimitable Sam Weller; while learned 
and grave divines have found in these sparkling scin- 
tillations a pleasant relief from more serious occupa- 
tions. A recent lecture by the author of a popular 
work on the Life and Epistles of St. Paul presents an 
interesting collection of these witty aphorisms. Com- 
plete proverbial sentences are either exhortative, 
such as ‘‘ Make hay while the sun shines;” ‘ Think 
of ease, but work on;” ‘‘ Pulldown thy hat on the 
windy side;” or the Spanish one of “ Dine thy aunt, 
bat not every day ;” or indicative, such as ‘‘ Half a 
loaf is better. than no bread ;” ‘‘ Where the hedge is 
lowest, most people go over;” or, as poor Richard 
says, ‘Silks and satins put outthe kitchen fire.” 
Poetry bas always had a tendency to run itno rhyme 
and alliteration, and it is 30 with proverbs. We say, 
*“ Time and tide wait for no man;” but the true form 
is, ‘“‘ Time and tide for no man abide.” Sometimes 
the form is merely alliterative, as “‘ Ever drunk, ever 
dry;” “ Willful waste makes wofal want ;” or, as the 
Scotch say, ‘‘ No swat, no sweet.” More often they 
assume the shape of absolute rhyme, such as, “ There 
is many a slip between the cup and the lip;” ‘* Well 
begun, half done;” ‘April wet, good wheat;” 
** Who goes borrowing, goes a sorrowing.” These 
oriental examples further illustrate this: 


* God's mills turn slow 
But they grind woe.”’ 
“In the widow's house 
There is no fat mouse."* 
** Who sues a mite 
Will catch a bite.”’ 
“ When the sun flies 
The shadow dies.”’ 

**“Who doth the raven for a guide invite, 
Must marvel not on carcasses to light."’ 
* Should you a cistern with rosewater fill, 

A dead dog dropped in it would defile it still." 


A good proverb soon spreads, and possesses won- 
derful vitality. ‘* Building a golden bridge for a fly- 
ing enemy,” is older than Herodotus, and “ Look not 
a gift horse in the mouth,” is found in medizval his- 
tory and among Armenian proverbs. Proverbs are 
still being made. ‘* Don’t shiver for last year’s snow,” 
and ‘‘ Some people seem to be starched before they 
are washed,” are recent additions. The same truth 
is often expressed differently by different nations. 
In Friesland they say, ‘“‘ Don’t sell your herrings be- 
fore you catch them ;” we say, * Don’t buy a pig ina 
poke;” while in the tropics it takes the form of “‘ No 
man buys yams while they are yet in the ground.” 
We often give point to our advice by saying, “ A bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush,” while on the 
banks of the Nile, where cranes are abundant, the 
people say, “‘ A thousand cranes in the air are not 
equal to one sparrow in the fist.” ‘ Every oak was 
once an acorn,” is in Africa, “The great calabash 
tree had a seed for its mother.” ‘“ First build your 
house and then think of your furniture;” ‘‘A man 
envies every other man except his son and his pa- 
pil;” ‘At the doors of taverns friends are plenty; 
at the door of the prison they are all gone; “ Throw 
plenty of mud, some of it is sure to stick,’ are He- 
brew proverbs expressive of sagacity. The French 





‘‘ The fire! the fire!” said Fielding. ‘ Build it up 

as fast as youcan! He is astranger, and the sooner 

: he puts his helm up and beaches her, the better for 

all hands. There’s no possible chance for her to 

| clear the point; and if she strikes down yonder, on 

' the rocks, she’ll go to pieces in ten minutes. If he 
puts her stem on, here, their lives may be saved.” 

| Thus stimulated, we renewed our efforts, and soon 


ing them, I crept out to replenish the fire, and to had the satisfaction of seeing the flame rise fiercely. 
* Kill | 


| ‘Pile on the blubber, now!” said Dave. 
| another elephant, Joe, and we’!l raise such a bonfire 
1sn’t this 


Another gun. Hurrah! she already has her helm 


i up, her topsail ran down, and is swinging her head not whiten himself;” “ To change and to do better 


The gale appeared to have broken its force, and to | nshore. 


| are fond of epigrammatic sayings. The adage ‘‘ One 

swallow does not make asummer,” they render “ Oue 

flower does not make a garland.” A characteristic 
' of their proverbs is the frequent mention of wolves: 
‘Thus: “ Talk of the wolf and you will see his tail ;” 
equivalent to “ Talk of the devil and he will appear.” 
** It is a silly sheep that makes the wolf her confess- 
or;” “ While the dogs growled at each other, the 
wolf devoured the sheep.” These are German exam- 
ples: “Little and often makes a heap in time;” 
“Handsome apples are sometimes sour;” “It is 
easier to blame than to do better;” ‘‘ Take the world 
| as it is, not as it ought to be;”” “‘ Our neighbors’ chil- 


| ing and others much;” “The sun-dial only counts 
the bright hours;” ‘He who blackens others does 


| are two different things.” 
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The World in Miniature. 


WAITING FOR FATHER. . 


Fisherman, fisherman, 
Over the sea, 

True hearts are yearning, 
Longing for thee. 

Bright eyes are watching, 
At dawn of day— 

Watching for father, 
Far, far away. 

Baby's hands waving 
Proudly in air; 

Mother's lips moving 
Meekly in prayer; 

Wafting above 

Missions of love, 

Pleading to Heaven “ poor father "’ to spare. 


Fisherman, fisherman, 
Dreaming of home: 
Breasting the billows, 
Cleaving the foam— 
Grasp tight the rudder, 
Spread out the sail, 
Let the boat merri'y 
Dance to the gale. 
Rest after labor 
Cometh for thee; 
Soon, soon shall baby 
Sit oh thy knee; 
Soon shall be pressed 
Close to thy breast 
All that is dear to thee over the sea. 


- 


At a performance of “ Dora” in a Western city, 
the best obtained representation of little Willie was 
a youth of 15. The Farmer Allen, instead of inquir- 
ing ‘‘ How old are you, my little man?” endeavored 
t» remedy the matter by saying, ‘‘ How old are you, 
my strapping boy?” But the boy, who was in- 
structed to say from “ four to six,” said it in such a 
coarse, sepulchral tone as to drive the indignant 
grandfather to exclaim, “ Forty-six! You look it, 
my boy, you look it!” 


The dog constable of Dudley, Massachusetts, means 
business; his proclamation reads as follows;—‘ By 
virtue of a warrant to me directed, dog-days will 
commence July 10th, and all owners of dogs not 
licensed, residents of Dudley, will do well to call at 
the town clerk’s office forthwith, as there will bea 
howling in the dog family after that date.” 


A sportsman hunting through the wilis of Mich- 
igan came the other day upon the decomposed body 
of a man hanging in the air, half eaten by wild cats. 
The unknown had stepped in a bear-trap, which had 
caught his right ankle, and springing back jerked 
him several feet off the ground, where he had hung 
head downward until a lingering death ended his 
sufferings. 

A man in Hamburg, Pennsylvania, bought a wag- 
on-load of boards about thirty years ago, and failing 
to get the price he asked, determined not to lose 
money on them. Accordingly they are still for sale 
in his yard, having never been removed trom the 
wagon, but team and boards are mostly rotten wood. 


A small darkey of Montgomery, Ala., sent out to 
pick berries the other day, buttoned himself up 
closely in the remnant of a Yankee overcoat. When 
he returned his mother observed it and accosted 
him:—“‘ What you wear dat thick coat fur, sich a 
hot day as dis?” ‘Cause mammy,” replied the 
loyal boy, ‘‘de Yankees does it.” ‘ You're a little 
fool,” said the indignant old mammy ; “ do you s’puse 
de Yankees got as much sevse as we ’Mericans 
has?” ‘ 

A New Haven colored man was trundling a wheel- 
barrow on the sidewalk the other day, when a police- 
man ordered him into the street, on penalty of the 
law, whereupon the colored man shouldered his 
vehicle, and so kept within the curbetones of the law 
and of the sidewalk, remarking, ‘“‘ Guess dat’s all 
hunkey, aint it?” 


There are twenty dukes not of royal blood in the 
peerage of England. @f these, eight voted for the 
Irish church bill, six voted against it, two were 
paired, two remained neutral, for reasons which they 
explained, and the remaining two were the turf- 
ruined Dukes of Newcastle and Hamilton. , 


A guest at a Cleveland hotel was discovered by the 
proprietor, the other evening, rather tenderly em- 
bracing one of the chambermaids. The landlord 
rebuked him rather angrily, and wanted to Rnow the 
reason of such conduct. ‘Simply observing the 
rules of the house,” observed the guest, pointing to 
a card tacked to the room door. ‘ Don’t it read, 
‘ Any neglect of servants should be reported at the 
office?’ ” 














Plarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. Edgar A. Travis and 
Miss Caroline D. Carpenter. 
At Lawrence, by Rev. Mr. Fisher, Mr. Elbridge T. Bur- 
ley and Miss Carrie M. Bonney. 
vat Leousineter, Mr. James N. Steele and Miss Kate 8. 
well, 
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Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. L. Richmond Lindsay, 30; Miss Caro- 
line E. Gardner, 38; Mrs. Martha Drake. 68; Mrs. Martha 
Reynolds, 84. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Samuel F. Upton, 48. 

At Quincy, Mr. Paul Vinal, 75. 

At Somerville, Mr. William D. Brooks, 23. 
At Medford, Mrs. Martha Withington, 95. 
At Winchester, Mr. J. Frank Forrest, 23. 
At Marlboro’, Miss Lizzie Barncs. 20. 

At Reading, Mrs. Lydia A. Stone, 33. 











sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 


66 Lei BEAUTY ” ALBUM. 


full-sized cards, 
bum ever made. 
$2.25; post-paid. You'll say it’s worth double its cost. 
Try Le J 


Much im Wittle. 


The next meeting of the officers of the Army and 


Navy Gulf Union will be held in Boston. 


The administration does not like Mr. Dana, and 


the latter retaliates. 


Turkey is rapidly improving in industrial enter- 


prise, and especially in mining operations. 


A fearful drought has been prevailing in Hangary. 
Kentacky has raised a snake with a head at either 


end, aud without a caudal extremity. 


A German farmer in Minnesota is successfally rais- 


ing prunes. 


It costs $25,000 a year to wash the crown linen of 


France. 


West Virginia produces 500 barrels of petroleum 


daily. 


Summer hotels are not doing a large business this 


season. 


Louisville has a mystery, in the finding of four 


barrels of human remains in the river. 


Two years more of drilling will complete the tun- 
nel through the Alps. 

The Clos Vougvot Vineyard is for sale at 2,000,000 
francs. 

A heavy shower washed a couple of convicts out of 
Sing-Sing, Friday afternoon. 

Gold, quicksilver and coal oil are among the dis- 
coveries in Wyoming Territory. 

General Grant is once more in luck, He has re- 
ceived a present of silver. 

Squaring off - paying one’s debts. 

Some one has got frightened, and the liquor law is 
not 80 fiercely enforced. 

Lager beer is once more sold to thirsty customers. 

Ohio has produced a two-legged colt that will be a 
fortane for some showman. 

The Black Hills of Wyoming are called the Eden 
of the North west. 

The Calitornia Labor Exchange furnished 18,000 
persons with employment the past year. 

A Chicago woman attempted suicide because her 
husband wouldu’t take her to the museum. 

ExKing George of Hanover gets most of his spend- 
ing money from coupons of five-twenties. 

The fur crop of the Red River district is consider- 
ably smaller than usual. 

Taglioni has made good her threat, and applied for 
a divorce. 

The celebration of the opening of the Suez Canal has 
been postponed till Nov. 17th by official proclamation. 

A reporter, speaking of the arrest of a woman who 
was ‘‘ raising arow” in the streets, says that “she 
was deeply agitated with benzine.” 

Five hundred dollars’ worth of gold’ was recently 
obtained from a single panful of earth in the Sweet- 
water mines of Culorado. 

Five hundred men are at work on the bridge across 
the Mississippi at St. Louis. The number will soon 
be increased to fifteen hundred. ; 

Some of the German speculators in American bonds 
at the great continental monetary centres have lately 
met with heavy losses. : 

It is stated by a Berlin paper that Bismark’s sons 
are coming to the United States for a visit of several 
montbs. 

A young woman in Michigan has applied for a 
divorce after a protracted wedded life of exactly two 
weeks. 

A bold boy in Missouri bites off the heads of rattle- 
snakes for the trifling consideration of a dollar per 
snake. 








.O°’KEEFE’S 


TARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE. 


Messrs. M. O’Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and re- 
liable Seed Importers, Growers and Florists, Rochester, 

. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this new va- 
riety for the past three years, now offer it to the public 
as a Fine and Valuable acquisition for both the market 
and private garden, as it is ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, baa 8 that grown 
under glass. Jt will stand the Winter without protection 
in the coldest of our northern climates. 1t forms very 
large. solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. Orders for 
Seed will be received now, to be filled by mail, in s-aled 
packages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had Genuine 
and True at their establishment. Order immediately of 


M. O’KBEFE, SON & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


= frOP! STOP !—Full instructions by which any person 
can master the wonderful art of Ventriloquism ina 
few hours’ practice, and make a world of fun and fortune 
Sent by mail for 25 cents. Address GEO. C. BENNEr?r 
Box 103, Wadsworth, VU. 32 -2t 


a 


KNEE SPRUNG HORSES 


ERMANENTLY CURED without cost or trouble. 
Recipe, $1. Address 


W. T. BAKER, SENTINEL OFfFick, 
27-—ly. Waterford, New York. 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 

P pe 
3—3m. 





’ 











Bound in splen- 
did style, gilt and embossed, red edye, holds 20 
The neatest, prettiest and cheapest Al- 
Only 25 cents; five fora $1; twelve for 


Send 25 cents to HUNTER & Co., 
Manufacturers, Hinsdale, N. H. 





6e 1S oat ry EXPOSED!" 


for only 25 cents. A large 
ing with Wit, Wisdom and Fun. 
send for it six months fora “ 
it. Send to 
29-4 





MONEY SAVED: 
Read the “ Star Spengien Banner *’ six months 
urty-column paper, overflow- 
It will PAY you to 
uarter'’—half price. Try 
“STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


T DR. HERO'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 

DIES are advantages to be found in no other school 
in the world. EMILY A. RICE, Principal. Send for 
circular to Dr. J. HERO, Westboro’, Mass. 





Great Sun-Sun Chop. 





THE CELEBRATED 


STERLING 


SIX CORD, SOFT FINISH 


SPOOL COTTON, 


EQUAL, IF NOT SUPERIOR 
TO ANY KNOWN THREAD. 
WELL ADAPTED TO 


HAND AND SEWING MACHINE WORK 


A.T. Stewart & Co.s 


NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States. 


WANTED, AGENTS, sicts,cverywnere, 


male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV- 
ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch ’' Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Addvess SECOMB & Co., PITTSBURG, PA., 
Boston, MaAss., or St. Louis, Mo 

Caution.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 


WA TED A T TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The simplest, cheap- 
est and best Knitting Machine ever invented. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to 
Agents. Address AMERICAN KNISTING MA- 
CHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
Bi sveucrn that pays. For particulars, address 
S. M. SPENCER & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


Savage’s Ursina. 
PURE GREASE OF THE CANADA BEAR. 


Superior to every other Pomade for softening, giving a 
brilllant gloss, and increasing the growth of the Hair. 
Evans, MEROER & Co. (LATE LAMPLOUGH & CAMPBELL), 
MONTREAL, PROPRIETORS, 

AND SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


musKET §HOT GUNS wannantep 


To shoot close and kill 60 yards. Price, $2.50. 
Wanted.—Army Gunsand Revolvers. Send stamp for 
pee list Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, to JOHNSTUN'S 


GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

VINEGA How made from Cider, Wine, Molasses 
s or Sorghum in 10 hours, without using 

drugs. For terms, circulars, etc., address F. I. SAGE, 

Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 


$9 A Day forall. Address A. J. FULLAM, N. ¥. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user are liable to prosecution 
and imprisonment. Full particulars free. ddress W. 
A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the Home SuHutTLE SEWING MACHINE. It 
makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has the 
under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 5 years. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


$35 PER YEAR to sell ‘* Wonder of the 
World.”’ J.C. T1LToN, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR $100 PER LINE, 


We will insert an advertisement in one thousand 
Newsp pers, one month. The List includes single 
Papers of over 100,000 Circulation weekly, more 
than 100 Daily Papers. in which the advertiser ob- 
tains 24 insertions to the month, and the leading Pa- 

rs in more than 500 different towns and cities. 

Yomplete Files can be examined at our office. 
Send Stamp for our Circular. 
ELL & Co., Advertising Agents, New York. 


GeoP Rowers @ 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


SEND FOR OUR 24 PAGE CIRCULAR, 


Which contains—A List of over One Thqusand Newspa- 

pers (the best advertising Medium), and price cards show- 

ing a ivertising rates, and much valuable information on 

the subject of advertising, free for 3 cent stamp. 
Address a 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
Advertising Agents, 


40 PaRuNY. 


ee OCKING-BIRD” OUTDONE. Prof. Her- 
maun's Prairie Whi:tle and Animal Imitator. 
By its use you can imitate birds, beasts, etc., of all kinds. 
Aided by it, Ventriloquism is learned in three days. The 
wonder of the age! Used by all Minstrels and Imitators. 
Beware of “ bogus" imitations. This is Hermann'’s 
* original,’’ used by him before Victoria and the royal 
family. Sent sealed for 30 cents; five for $1: $1 a 
dozen. Send to HUNTER & Co., Sole Agents 
29—4 Hinsdale, N. H. 









































Address GEO. P. ROW- | 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original cngrevine and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offere to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tne SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 

Fiend, by Francis A. Durivage.—TnE ScovT, by Ben: 

Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 

Murray.—PavL LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—BIANCA, 

by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost HErR,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CyYnTHia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLAcCKLockK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tue OvTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
Ox.ympliA,by Francis A. Durivage.—TnHE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PrizE,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THe SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THr PIRATE SMUGGLERS,bY 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipDER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—PopP- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—Tus GiPsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE Councit OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—Tue CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DuNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 


THE SECRET SERVICE SuHIP,by —— Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—ORPHA's HUSs- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—Onk-EYED J AKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—KInAn's CURSE, by sens . Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—KOSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuHE OUTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THe Man or Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, Le Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT Pauper, by Matthew 8S. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES,by G.S. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—THE SECRET.by Clara Augusta.— 

ILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
ingsby.—THE SEA GULL, b 


by Maurice 8 Walter Clar- 
ence —THE DEATH-ToUCH i 4 Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis A. Dnrivage.—THE 


FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE POLICE Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.— THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE GIP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THk RENEGADE, 
by Malcolin J Errym.—Reppatu.by r. J. H. Robinson. 

ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THeE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1IG}PoTTER, by Matthew 8S. 

inton.—Sik_ RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by Francis A. Durl- 
vage. —-THE VISCONTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tnk Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tnue Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE StoRM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.— WHITE HAND, Hd Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick.—MARION'S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.~THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, y Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, b enry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmond, by Darius vobb.—Taz REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNKNowN,'by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
TnE PoIsonED BARB, f Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tug Russian Guarps- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirse FRoM Deata, 
by M. T. Caidor.—THE BLACK AVENGER. by Ned Buntine, 
—THE LADY IMoGEN,by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—TuE TEx- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tae HiGHwaYMAN, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—Tne COUNTESS, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HvGu CapeEt, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMORER OF 
TYRE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusiisHERs, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG” FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued tach month, uni- 
‘orm in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE RovER, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HaNnpv, 3 Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THe Woov Wi1TCH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 11.—THE YounG Pronger, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE Duca Coronkt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST PoInT CaApDET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.S. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11TZ-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 17.—THE K1NG's 'aALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE [TURKISH SLAVE, wi Lieutenant Murray, 
No, 22.—THE NovICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—TuHE YOUNG Conqusror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.--‘lip, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
No, 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZE.LbDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BRIGHT CLouD, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SgA,by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
No. 37.—Viroqua, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. W ARBURTON *s GHosT,b Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8S. C. Prescott. 
No. 42.—An OCEAN WalrF, by Henry 8S. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 
No.46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—RED RuPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No.50.—THE Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott 
ue = ~—loneese, by redestes Hunter. 
0. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. ; 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—Tne CrystaL DaGGEr, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 
No. 59.—THE WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—WHITE WOLF, by William H. Bushnell 
No. 61.—Rep Haxpb, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 62.—THE YOUNG FISHERMAN, y F. C. Barrington, 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirg, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF Fats, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—THE BRIDE OF Paris, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—THE Hero oF ToULON, by Francis A. Darivage. 
No. 67.—THE DWARF FIEND, by E. K. Darnell. 
No 68.—Hack, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 69.—In PERIL, by Frederick Hardman. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLiIsHErRs, 





63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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[Written for The Flag of our : Union. } 
THE MINGLED CUP. 
“ Not what I will, but what thou wilt.""—Mark 14: 6. 


ane 
BY CALLENE FISK. 


eee 


With every woe 

Is a mingled charm; 
Beneath the snow 

The flowers are warm. 
With sighs of love 

Are smiles of joy. 
Gifts from above 

Have each alloy. 


In affection’s draught 
Is jealous gall, 
And the cup is quaffed 
In a pleasant thrall. 
Beneath the waves 
Are the ghastly dead, 
And they sport and rave 
While stained with red. 


Each sorrow dark 
Is a dove of God, 
And brings our ark 
A pledge of good. 
In the rough quartz stone 
Is the precious gold, 
So the bitter groan 
Doth a blessing hold. 


With joy and pain 
Our souls are blest, 
And cleansed from stain 
For God's sweet rest. 
Then, in the words 
Of thy dear Son, 
“ Not our will, Lord, 
But thine be done."’ 








Folks Department 


LPP PAR AAR PASS 


Our g oung J 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BONNYBEL’S CHOICE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


ONNYBEL was spinning 
in the doorway. It was 
a beautifal summer day, 
and the bees were hum- 
ming away at their work, 
and the birds in the for- 
est were singing as if 
their hearts were fairly 
bursting with joy. But 
Bonnybel had a scowl on 
her face. I am sorry to 
say that Bonnybel very 
often had a scowl on her 
face. The day was too 
warm, she thought, and 
the spinning wheel was 
too tall, and it was such 
very hard work to stand 
up and keep one’s arms 

. going continually! And 
the bees made her headache with their continual 
buzzing, and she did wish those birds would stop 
their chattering! And she did wish somebody would 
go by, it was so lonesome there in that forest wood! 

So you eee things nevor ecomed to go very well with 

Bonnybel; she was always wishing for something 

that she had not. 

« 0,” sighed Bonnybel, “‘ if some handsome young 
prince would only come riding by, and fall in love 
with me, and marry me and take me away from this 
little black cottage, and from spinning forever! Then 
I should have the life that 1 was born for!’ 

Bonnybel was always saying that, over and over. 
She wasn’t the wood-cutter’s daughter, but had been 
left at the cottage door in a baskvt when she was a 
baby, so she always imagined herself a king’s, or at 
least a duke’s daughter, and thought that she was 
very badly treated to be defrauded of her rights. 

Well, the words had hardly left her lipa that day, 
when she heard a footfall out in the road. She look- 
ed up, with her heart in her mouth, almost expect- 
ing to see the prince; but it was only an old woman 
hobbling along on crutches—a queer, little, crooked 
old woman, dressed in rusty black bombazino, with 
no color about her save & gay green scarf round her 
neck. She hobbled along very slowly, aa if she were 
very weary, and when she got in front of the cottage 
she dropped one of her crutches, and she was so old, 
and her limbs were so stiff, that she tried in vain to 
stoop and pick it up. 

Bonnybel, who was really kind-hearted in spite of 
her folly, ran to her assistance. She picked up the 
crutch, and then asked the old woman to come into 
the cottage and rest herself; she accepted the invi- 
tation very gladly, and Bonnybel set before her the 
bowl of bread and milk that was to have served for 
her own dinner. 

The old woman ate every morsel of it, as if she 








from her chair with a little silvery-sweet laugh, that 
sounded strangely, coming from such old, withered 
lips. 
little old woman vanished, and in her place stood the 
loveliest little being Bonnybel had ever seen. 
wore a dress of shining green, just the shade that the 
old woman’s scarf had been, and she had a tiny crys- 
tal wand in her hand. 





i ‘I am the fairy Bonnybel,” she said, in a voice | 


that was like the tinkling of little allver bells. a “1 
did your mother a favor once, and she named you 
after me, and I promised her that I would keep watch 
over you. I changed myself into a poor, old, hob- 
bling woman, and came here to-day on purpese to 
find out what kind of a giri you were. I am very 
well pleased with you, and to reward you for your 
kindness to the poor cold woman, as well as to keep 
the promise I made your mother, I will give you your 
choice of three gifts. Bat you must decide quickly, 
fur we have a great ball to-night, and being maid of 
honor to the queen, I have a great deal to attend to. 
Now choose whether you will be always beaatifal, or 
wise, or contented !’’ 

O, if she had only said rich! thonght Bonnybel 
But to be beautiful was much better than nothing, 
for how ofien hal she mourned over her ugly freck- 
led face, and her frowsy red hair, thinking how much 
more likely she should be to find her splendid prince 
if she was handsome! 

As for being wise, that did not amount to much; 
Bonnybel thought she was wise enough, already, and 
of course she wasn't going to be so silly as to wish 
to be conteited, she said to herself, fur if she had 
things to ber liking, of course she should be content- 
ed, and not without. : 

*T will be beautifal!’? she said, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, for all these thoughts had darted 
as swiftly as a flash of lightning through her mind. 

The fairy tapped her three times with her wand, 
quite smartly as if she were angry, and disappeared 
in a trice. 

Bonnybel saw that the most beautiful golden hair 
was flowing down over her shoulders, and almost to 
the hem of her dress, and she ran to the louvking- 
glass. O, such a beautiful face as she saw! Eyes as 
blue as forget-me-nots, a complexion like peaches 
and cream, and a perfect little red rosebud of a 
mouth. There was a nose too, of course, though I 
forgot to mention it—a beautiful, little straight nose, 
not a particle “ snub,” as her old one had been. 

Bonnybel gave herself a sharp little pinch to be 
sure that she was really Bonnybel, and then gave 
herself up to delight. 

It seemed as if she would never tire of looking at 
herself in the glass. She poised her pretty head first 
on one side and then on the other, arranged her won- 
dertul golden hair in all sorts of ways to see which 
was most becoming, and smilod, and spirked, and 
courtesied at the reflection of berse!f in the glass, as 
if it were some great laiy whom she admired very 
much. 

But as she lifted her scanty cotton gown for anoth- 
er courtesy, it struck her, suddenly, how poorly ber 
coarse garments accorded with her delicate beauty. 

**] bave no need to wear such garments, with a 
face like mine!” said Bonnybel to herself. ‘I will 
go and show myself at the king’s court, and I shall 

surely be made a maid of honor to the queen. And 
who knows but I may find my parents in that way? 
Surely, my mother must have been a queen, for ev- 
erybody knows that fairies never promise to watch 
over any less personages than queen’s daughters! 
And what the fairy said was true, of course, for 
wasn’t thename Bonnybel, marked on the dress I 
wore when I was left at the cottage duor? And if I 
don’t find my parents at the king’s court, of course I 
shall find some splendid prince who will marry me, 
for in the whole world there is not another such a 
beauty as I am!” 

So, without waiting to say good-by to the old wood- 
cutter, who had cared for her all her life, Bonnybel 
skipped out at the door, overturning her spinning- 
wheel as she went, and hastened along on her way to 
the king's palace. She had left her long hair hang- 
ing down, to display it to better advantage, and she 
looked so beautiful that everybody sbe met stopped 
and gazed at her with admiration, and when she 
reached the palace gates, all the courtiers, and even 
the servants from the kitchen, came thronging out to 
see her, and the king's fool hung over the gate, and 
stared at her with his mouth agape, forgetting, for 
once, to say anything silly. 

At last, the little, fat old king, hearing the hub- 
bub, came running out, with his velvet mantle 
streaming out bebind him, like a sail in ws wind, to 
see what was the matter. 

* Only a bandsome young woman, your majesty,” 
said.the Lord Chancellor, who had just come ont, too, 
and was turning back with a very contemptuous look 
on his face; for he had his mind filled with affairs of 
state—wondering whether he couldn't get a chance 
to step into the king’s shoes some day—and didn’t 
care a fig for all the handsome young women in the 
world. 

“The Fair One with the Golden Locks come back 
again,” answered one of the courtiers. 

“A pink posy,” cried the clown, with no thought 
of jesting, with his eyes still fixed on Bonnybel’s 
face. 

The king stepped down to@§e gate, and asked her, 
in his own little, hoarse, royal voice, what her name 
was, and why she had come to the palace. 

“My name is Bonnybel, and 1 should like to be 
maid of honor to the queen,” said Bonnybel,confident- 
ly, for her head was now fairly turned by the admi- 





were famished, but when she had finished, she rose | 


But while Bonnybel was wondering at it, the | 


She | 
|; began to roar with laughter. 


ration she had received, and she had no idea but that 
the queen would be delighted to have her for a maid 
of honor, even if she did come in a peasant’s dress. 
Alas for Bonnybel! All the courtiers tittered: the 
kitchen maids looked at each other and laughed, and 
the fool, being tired of aimiring Bonnybel’s beauty, 
And in the midst of it 
all, a little page, dressed allin green and gold, who 
stood by the door, darted into the palace to tell the 
queen about the handsome girl who had come on 
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| foot, in a » peasantis dren, and all ‘covered with the , 
dust of the highway, to be her maid of honor. 

And in a moment more the queen appeared in the 
door, 

Bonnybel, who had never seen a queen before in 
her lite, opened her eyes very wide to look at her; 
and, O, what a looking queen she was! 

She hal one great goggle-eye—the other was put 
ont—and a hooked nose, and ber skin was as yellow 
as gold, and all wrinkled up. O, how her one great | 
eye flashed with anger when she saw Bonnybel! and 
all the courtiers and the servants, though they did 
not dare to laugh, exchanged glances with each oth- 
er, and looked half-frightened. Foreverybody knew 
how the queen hated anybxly who was handsome, 
being so ugly herself, and that she chose for her 
maids of honor the most ill-favored ladies in the 
kingdom. 


before. And it came to her, at once, that a certain 
herb that she had noticed once or twice in the forest 
near the cottage, was the only antidote for the poison 
that was killing the king. The fairy tapped on the 
door of the dungeon, and it opened instantly and let 
Bonnybel out. There were servants standing in the 
courtyard, but Bonnybel passed by them all without 
their recognizing her, for she now bore but little re- 
semblance to the beautiful girl whom they had seen 
imprisoned in the dungeon. Bonnybel travelled all 
day, as fast as she could, and early the next morning 
she was at the palace with the herbs in her hand. 
All the courtiers and the ladies langhed at the idea 
of a common peasant girl being able to cure the king, 
when 80 many skillfal physicians and wise men had 
failed; but when the king heard of it, he insisted 
upon taking the medicine that Bonnybel prepared. 
And then you may be sure, the whole royal honse- 





The king, who was a poor, little, benpecked fellow, 
who stood terribly in awe of his wife’s frown, and | 
had more than once, it was whispered, felt the weight | 
of her royal hand upon bis ears, trembled in every 
one of his little fat limbs, when he saw her great 
goggle eye fixed upon Bunnybel. 

“The brazen-faced creatore! To be my maid of 
honor, indeed!” cried the queen, ber harsh voice 
trembling with rage. ‘ Take her out of my sight in- 
stantly. Let her be shut up in the dungeon!” 

At these awful words all the courtiers looked hor- 

ror-stricken, for the dungeon was a dreadful, dark 
vault under the palace, where scarcely a ray of light 
could penetrate; all the servants stood silent, not 
one of them moving to do the queen’s bidding. 
Whereupon the queen, too much enraged to be 
able to use her voice, laid one of her great, bony 
hands on the poor little king’s shoulder, and motion- 
ed to him to give the order. The king hesitated, 
glancing with pity and admiration at poor Bonnybel, | 
but the queen’s awful eye, blazing with rage, was 
upon him, and he stammered ont the words after 
her, and poor Bonnybel, half dead with fright, was 
carried away to the dungeon. 
Nobody dared to interfere, of course, for the whole 
court stood in awe of the cruel queen; but they pit- 
ied poor Bonnybel, and when, by the queen’s order, 
a servant carried bread and water to Bonnybel—just 
enough to keep her alive—the cook slipped on to the 
tray a game-pie, and lots of other nice tit-bits, think- 
ing it might be a little comfort to the poor girl in her 
prison. 

But_Bonnybel had given heraclf up to deapair, and 
could not touch a morsel of the food. She wept and 
wrung her hands, and wished continually that she 
had never seen the fairy Bonnybel. 

Thus she passed three days. On the third day, the 
little page who brought her food, and who had been 
very friendly and social, came with a very excited 
face, and could hardly wait until he got inside the 
door to tell Bonnybel the news. The Lord Chancel- 
lor had poisoned the king! That is, he had bribed 
one of the waiters to put poison in his coffee, and the 
king had drank half acu} ful before it was discovered. 
The Lord Chancellor and the waiter were now hang- 
ing dead in the courtyard, but the king was not dead 
yet,and they were sending everywhere for physicians 
and wise men to relieve him, and the king had sworn 
that he would give half his kingdom to anybody who 
would find an antidote to the poison, fur if one were 
not found, the physicians said he could not live but a | 
few days. 

““O,” sighed Bonnybel, when she heard this, “if I 








might save the king’s life, and be the possessor of 
half the kingdom, instead of being left to languish 
and die in this dreadfal prison; this is the dreadful 
fate to which my beauty has brought me!” 

While these thoughts were still in her mind, after 
the door had closed behind the little page, she heard 
@ little rcstling behind her, and when she turned 
her head, lo and behold! there stood the fairy 
Bonnybel! 

**So your beauty has got you into trouble, has it, 
Bonnybel?” she said, with a little laagh that sound- 
ed very heartless to Bonnybel. “You have found 
out that, after all, it isn’t the nicest thing in the 
world to be beautifal?”’ 

**O, howcould I have been so foolish !’’ sighed Bon- 
nybel. ‘‘ Beauty has been my ruin!’ 

The fairy swung her wand to and fro meditatively. 

“] have been thinking, Bonnybel,” said she, 
* that it wasn’t quite fair in me to give you so little 
time to decide upon the giit you should choose. Sol 
think that, as you have been so unfortunate in your 
choice, I'll let you try again. You can take your 
choice of the other two gifts. I’ll make you very 
wise—wise enough to know just what will be an anti- 
dote to the king’s poison—or I'll put you back in 
your Sid cottage home, looking just as you did be- 
fore, mind, and you shalk be contented and happy 
there always.” 

To be wise enough to cure the king! Bonnybel 
felt as if she were going crazy for joy. How foolish 
she would be, slic thought, to choose to go back and 
spend her life in the little cottage, when she might 
be the posseasur of half the kingdom! 

** I choose to be wise,” she said at once. 

The fairy tapped her with her wand, this time not 
quite so smartly as before, aud Bonn) bul felt instant- 
ly that her beautiful hair was gone, that all her 
beauty had disappeared, and she looked just as she 
did before she ever saw the fairy Bonnybel. 

But she did not feel one particle of regret; the 
beauty which she had once 80 dearly prized, had cost 
herso much pain that she had no desire to preserve it. 
And then it was so delightful to feel herself so wise! 





she knew so much that she bad never dreamed of 


hold were ashamed enough of their langhing, for the 
very first dose he took cured him entirely. And he 
kept his word, and bestowed upon Bonny bel the half 
of his kingdom, in spite of the anger of the queen, 
and the sneering of the courtiers, who did not consid- 
er him bound by his promise, since it was ouly a poor 
peasant girl who had healed him. 

Bonnybel took up her abode in a palace almost as 
splendid as the king’s, and lived royally. Bat alas! 
her grandeur was short-lived. 

The queen, and the angry and envious noblemen 
of the court, raised an army of men, unknown to the 
king, and took possession of her estates, and, in the, 
night, set fire to her splendid palace, previously L-rib- 
ing one of her servants to lock ker into her sleeping- 
room. 

Poor Bonnybel was awakened from her slnmber by 
tongues of flame leaping round the walls of her 


, Toom; death seemed inevitable, and in despair, she 


called upon the fairy. 

* O, good fairy Bonnybel, save me! save me!” 

And in the midst of the smoke and flames the fairy 
appeared, as bright and fresh as ever, in her green 
dress, her crystal crown and wand. 

**So, Bonnybel, wisdom has not saved you from 
misfortane,” she said. 

“QO,” cried Bonnybel, ‘‘ it has been the cause of my 
misfortune! If I had only chosen contentment, and 
remained in my peaceful cottage home!” 

‘* Well,” said the fairy, ‘‘it is our custom to give 
people their choice, once for all, and let them abide 
by the consequences. But as you were so young and 
foolish, and knew so little of the world, I')] grant you 
the other gift, which you once despised, but which 
now seems 80 desirable to you.” 

And with one tap of the good fairy Bonnybel’s 
wand, Bonnybel was transported ont of the smoke 
and flame into her peaceful cottage home. There 
was her spinning-wheel, overturned, jast as she had 
left it, and Bonnybel began to think her strange ad- 
ventures had been all a dream, for the wood-cutter 
did not seem to know that she had been absert. 

However tkat was, she was not by any means the 
discontented, unhappy Bonnybel that she had been. 
She worked away at ber spinning, as busy as a beo 
all day long, and never murmured or sighed. And 
by-and-by she married an industrious young wood- 
cutter, and had a cottage of her own. And when she 
saw the king, and princes, and beautiful, gayly- 


| dressed ladies riding by her door, she never envied 


them. 
‘**O,”? she would say, ‘I know that the beantifal, 


; and the rich, and the wise have their troubles! 
had only chosen to be wise, instead of handsome, I | 


Humble as my lot is, nobody in the worki is bappier 
than I, for of all bleseings the greatest is to have a 
contented mind!” 


> 





AN IRISHMAN’S MISTAKE. 

An Irishman just come over to this country, had 
never seen a fiddle. A man came into the hut] with 
one under hisarm. He soon began to tane it up. 
One of the keys slipped, and he spit upon it to make 
it hold, and then began to draw the bow. The Irish- 


er, but bolted across the street into another hotel, 
exclaiming: 

**T thought this was a land of liberty and freedom, 
but the devil take such a land where ye abuse chil- 
dren 80 bad!” 

Landlord—“ Who is abusing the children?” 

Lrishman—“ Why, a man came into the tavern just 
now, with a little boy under his arm, and he began 
to torment the dear little creature. First, he begaa 
to pull and twist his ears; then to provoke bim more 
he spit in bis face, and then he drawed a brier across 
his belly, and Holy Virgin, how he did scrame.” 


+. —— > 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 
parse grandmother?” 

‘*T doesn’t pass her at all, but always goes in to get 
@ tart.’ 

“ What is the singular of men?” 

“‘ They is singular when they pay their debts with- 
out being axed to do it a dozen times.” 

“ Young women are beautiful. What is it that 
comes after young women ?’’ 

“It’s the fellers, to be sure—they are always arter 
the young women.” 

“That will do; now you are digmissed.”” 


—* John, how do you 





‘* Remember who you are talking to, sir,” said an 
indignant parent to a facetious boy; “I am your 
father, sir!’ ‘* Well, who’s to blame for that?” said 
young impertinence, “ taint me!” 
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man, who was watching him, could stand it no long- | 
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